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SCENE FROM " THE RIVALS." 

! 

Enter Sir Lucius O'Triooee and Acres, with pistols* 

Acres. By my valour; then, Sir Lucius, forty yards is a good 
distance. Odds levels and aims ! — I say it is a good distance. 

Sir Lucius, Ts it for muskets or small field pieces ? Upon my 
conscience, Mr. Acres, you must leave those things to me.— Stay now 
— 1*11 show you. — [^Measures paces along the stage,"] There now, that 
is a very pretty distance — a. pretty gentleman's distance. 

Acres, Zounds ! we might as well fight in a sentry-box ! I tell 
you, Sir Lucius, the farther he is off, the cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir Lucius, Faith ! then I suppose you would aim at him best of 
all if he was out of sight ! 

Acres, No, Sir Lucius ; but I should think forty, or eight-and- 
thdrty yards 

Sir Lucius, Pho ! pho I nonsense ! three or four feet between the 
mouths of your pistols is as good as a mile. 

Acres, Odds bullets, no ! — ^by my valour ! there is no merit in 
killing him so near : do, my dear Sir Lucius, let me bring him down 
at a long shot : — a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love me ! 

Sir Lucius, Well, the gentleman's friend and I must settle that. — 
But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an accident, is there any little 
will or commission I could execute for you ? 

Acres, I am much obliged to you. Sir Lucius — ^but I don't under- 
stand 

Sir Lucius, Why, you may think there's no being shot at without 
a little risk — and if an unlucky bullet should carry a quietus with it — 
I say it will be no time then to be bothering you about family matters. 

Acres, A quietus ! 
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Sir Lucius. For instance, now — ^if that should be the case — ^woiild 
you choose to be pickled and sent home ? — or would it be the same to 
you to lie here in the Abbey ? — I'm told there is very snug lying in 
the Abbey. 

Acres, Pickled ! — Snug lying in the Abbey ! — Odds tremors ^ Sir 
Lucius, don't talk so ! 

Sir Lucius. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were engaged in an 
affair of this kind before ? 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir Lucius. Ah ! that's a pity ! — there's nothing like being used 
to a thing. — Pray now, how would you receive the gentleman's 
shot? 

Acres. Odds files ! — I've practised that — there. Sir Lucius — there. 
— [Puts himself in an attitude.^ A side front, hey ? Odd, I'll make 
myself small enough : I'll stand edgeways. 

Sir Lucius. Now — ^you're quite out — ^for if you stand so when I 
take my aim [^Levelling at him. 

Acres. Zounds ! Sir Lucius — are you sure it is not cocked ? 

Sir Lucius, Never fear. 

Acres. But — but — you don't know — ^it may go off of its own head I 

Sir Lucius. Pho ! be easy. — Well, now if I hit you in the body, 
my bullet has a double chance — ^for if it misses a vital part of your 
right side — 'twill be very hard if it don't succeed on the left ! 

Acres. A vital part ! 

Sir Lucius, But, there — fix yourself so — [^Placing him"] — ^let him 
lee the broadside of your ftill fronts-there — ^now a ball or two may 
pass clean through your body, and never do any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me ! — a ball or two clean through me ! 

Sir Lucius. Ay — may they — and it is much the genteelest attitude 
into the bargain. 

Acres. Look'ee ! Sir Lucius — I'd just as lieve be shot in an awk- 
ward posture as a genteel one ; so, by my valour ! I will stand 
edgeways. 

Sir Lucius. [^Looking at his watchJ] Sure they don't mean to dis- 
appoint us — Hah ! — no, faith — I think I see them coming. 

Acres. Hey ! — what ! — coming \ 

Sir Lucius. Ay. — Who are those yonder getting over the stile ? 

Acres. There are two of them indeed ! — well — let them come — ^hey. 
Sir Lucius ! — ^we — ^we — we — ^we — ^won't run. 

Sir Lucius, Run 1 

Acres. No — I say — we won't run, by my valour ! 

Sir Lucius. What the devil's the matter with you ? 

Acres. Nothing — ^nothing — ^my dear Mend — ^my dear Sir Lucius — 
but I — I — I don't feel quite so bold, somehow, as I did. 

Sir Lucius. O fy ! — consider your honour. 

Acres. Ay — true — ^my honour. Do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word or 
two every now and then about my honour. 

Sir Lucius. Well, here they're coming. ^^Looking. 

Acres. Sir Lucius — ^if I wa'n't with you, I should almost think I 
was afraid. — If my valour should leave me ! — ^Valour will come and go. 
Sir Lucius. Then pray keep it fast, while you have it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius — I doubt it is going — yes — my valour is cer- 
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tainly going ! — it is sneaking off! — I feel it oozing out as it were at 
the palms of my hands ! 

Sir Lucius. Your honour — your honour. — Here they are. 

Acres. O mercy ! — ^now — ^that I was safe at Clod-Hall ! or could 
be shot before I was aware ! 



Enter Faulkland and Captain Absolute. 

Sir Lucius. Gentlemen, your most obedient. — Hah ! — what, Cap- 
tain Absolute ! — So, I suppose, sir, you are come here, just like 
myself — to do a kind office, first for your friend — then to proceed to 
business on your own account. 

Acres. What, Jack ! — my dear Jack ! — my dear friend ! 

Abs, Hark*ee, Bob, Beverley's at hand. 

Sir Lucius. Well, Mr. Acres — I don't blame you saluting the gentle- 
man civilly. — [7^0 Faulkland.] So, Mr. Beverley, if you'll choose 
your weapons, the captain and I will measure the ground. 

Faulk, My weapons, sir ! 

Acres. Odds life ! Sir Lucius, I'm not going to fight Mr. Faulk- 
land ; these are my particular friends. 

Sir Lucius. What, sir, do you not come here to fight Mr. Acres ? 

Faulk. Not T, upon my word, sir. 

Sir Lucius. Well, now, that 's mighty provoking ! But I hope, 
Mr. Faulkland, as there are three of us come on purpose for the game, 
you won't be so cantanckerous as to spoil the party by sitting out. 

Abs. O pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige Sir Lucius. 

Faulk, Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent oti the matter 

Acres. No, no, Mr. Faulkland ; — I'll bear my disappointment like 
a Christian. — Look'ee, Sir Lucius, there's no occasion at all for me to 
fight ; and if it is the same to you, I 'd as lieve let it alone. 

Sir Lucius. Observe me, Mr. Acres — I must not be trifled with. 
You have certainly challenged somebody — ^and you came here to fight 
him. Now, if that gentleman is willing to represent him — I can't see, 
for my soul, why it isn't just the same thing. 

Acres. Why no — Sir Lucius— I tell you, 'tis one Beverley I've 
challenged — ^a fellow, you see, that dare not show his face ! — If he 
were here, I'd make him give up his pretensions directly ! 

Abs. Hold, Bob — ^let me set you right — ^there is no such man as 
Beverley in the case. — The person who assumed that name is before 
you ; and as his pretensions are the same in both characters, he is ready 
to support them in whatever way you please. 

Sir Lucius. Well, this is lucky. — Now you have an oppor- 
tunity 

Acres. What, quarrel with my dear friend Jack Absolute ? — Not if 
he were fifty Beverleys ! Zounds ! Sir Lucius, you would not have 
me so unnatural. 

Sir Lucius, Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, your valour has oozed 
away with a vengeance ! 

Acres, Not in the least ! Odds backs and abettors ! I'll be your 
second with all my heart — and if you should get a quietus, you may 
command me entirely. I'll get you snug lying in the Abbey here ; or 
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pickle you, and send you over to Blunderbuss-Hall, or anything of the 
kind, with the greatest pleasure. 

Sir Lucius. Pho ! pho ! you are little better than a coward, 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward ; coward was the 
word, by my valour ! 

Sir Lucius, Well, sir ? 

Acres. Look*ee, Sir Lucius, 'tisn*t that I mind the word coward — 
coward may be said in joke — ^But if you had called me a poltroon, 
odds daggers and balls 

Sir Lucius. Well, Sir ? 

Acres. I should have thought you a very ill-bred man. 

Sir Lucius. Pho ! you are beneath my notice. 

Abs. Nay, Sir Lucius, you can't have a better second than my 
friend Acres — ^he is a most determined dog— called in the country 
Fighting Bob. — He generally kills a man a week — don't you. Bob ? 

Acres. Ay — at home ! 

Sir Lucius. Well, then, captain, 'tis we must begin — so come out, my 
little counsellor — [^Draws his sworcf] — ^and ask the gentleman, whether 
he will resign the lady, without forcing you to proceed against him ? 

Abs. Come on then, sir — [^Draws'] ; since you won't let it be an 
amicable suit, here's my reply. 



SAMSON ON HIS LOSS OF SIGHT. 

fiSLHton. 

O LOSS of sight, of thee I most complain ! 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains. 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annull'd, which might in part my grief have eased,. 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me : 

They creep, yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool. 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day ! 

O first-created beam, and thou great Word, 

" Let there be light, and light was over all ;" 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life, 
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And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part ; why was this sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined. 

So obvious and so easy to be quench'd ? 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused. 

That she might look at will through every pore ? 

Then had I not been thus exiled from light. 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light. 

To live a life half dead, a living death. 

And buried ; but, O yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave : 

Buried, yet not exempt, 

By privilege of death and burial. 

From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs : 

But made hereby obnoxious mor 

To all the miseries of life. 



RICHES. 

Where London's column, pointing at the skies, 

Like a tall bully lifts the head, and lies, 

There dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 

A plain good man, and Balaam was his name ; 

Religious, punctual, frugal, and so forth, 

His word woidd pass for more than he was worth. 

One solid dish his week-day meal affords. 

An added pudding solemnized the Lord's ; 

Constant at church, and 'Change ; his gains were sure, 

His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

The devil was piqued such saintship to behold, 
And longed to tempt him, like good Job of old ; 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Roused by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his father in the deep ; 
Then ioR against his Cornish lands they roar,. 
And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks. 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes. 
" Live like yourself," was soon my lady's word ; 
And lo ! two puddings smoked upon the board. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 
An honest factor stole a gem away ; 
He pledged it to the knight, the knight had wit. 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 
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Some scruple rose, but tlius he eased his thought, 
"I'll now give sixpence where I gave a groat ; 
Where once I went to church I'll now go twice, 
And am so clear too of all other vice ;*' 

Tfie tempter saw his time, the work he plied ; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on every side, 
Till all the demon makes his full descent 
In one abundant shower of cent per cent. 
Sinks deep within him, and possesses whole, 
Then dubs Director, and secures his soul. 

Behold, Sir Balaam, now a man of spirit. 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit ; 
What late he called a blessing now was wit. 
And God* 8 good providence a lucky hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn ; 
His counting-house employed the Sunday morn : 
Seldom at church ('twas such a busy life) 
But duly sent his family and wife. 
There (so the devil ordained) one Christmas-tide 
My good old lady catch' d a cold and died. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight ; 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite ; 

« « * « « « 

In Britain's senate he a seat obtains. 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 
My lady falls to play ; so bad her chance, 
He must repair it ; takes a bribe from France : 
The house impeach him ; Coningsby harangues ; 
The court forsake himi and Sir Balaam hangs* 



YOUNG ENGLAND'S VERSION OF HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY. 

To smoke, or not to »moke, that is the question : — 

Whether a mild cigar assists digestion ; 

Or, whether it invites a kind of quaintness. 

Which some would say was nothing but a faintnesa ? 

To smoke — to drink — and then to go to bed ; 

To find a pillow for an aching head ; 

To snore — ^perchance to dream ! and half your senses scare 

With visionary demons or nightmare ; 

To wake, in perspiration nicely dished, 

'Tis a consummation hardly to be wished ; 

For who would bear die kicks, cuffs, and abuse 

Of this base world, when he might cook his goose 

Upon his toasting-fork ? Or, who would care 

For half the motley groups which at him stare, 

Some morning early, stuck before the bench. 

When soda-water would his fever quench, 
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But that a little thing within doth call ? 

Thus porter doth make rumun's of us all I — 

And thus, our resolution to keep sober 

Is drown'd, and soon forgot, in good October. 

But hush ! my 'Phelia comes, the pretty dear ! 

Oh ! think of me love when you fetch your beer. — J. O. 



YOUTH AND AGE. 

(ttoltxitiqt. 

Youth, a breeze mid blossoms stra3dng. 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine ! Life went maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young ! 
When I was yoimg ? — Ah, woeful when ! 
Ah ! for the change *twixt now and then ! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong. 
O'er airy cliffs and glittering sands 
How lightly then it flashed along : — 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar. 
That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather 
When youth and I lived in't together. 

Flowers are lovely ; love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O ! the joys that come down shower-like. 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old I 
Ere I was old? — Ah> woeftil ere. 
Which tells me. Youth's no longer here ! 

Youth ! for years so many and sweet 
'Tis known that thou axrd I were one ; 
1*11 think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be, that thou art gone ! 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled : — 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise hast now put on. 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 

1 see these locks in silvery slips. 
This drooping gait, this altered size : 
But spring-tide bldssotils on thy lips. 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but thought : so thmk I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 
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Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve ! 
Where no hope is, life's a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve 

When we are old : 
That only serves to make us grieve, 
With oft and tedious taking leave ; 
Like some poor nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely be dismist. 
Yet hath outstayed his welcome while. 
And tells the jest without the smile. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Oh Friendship ! cordial of the human breast ! 
So little felt, so fervently profess'd ! 
Thy blossoms deck our unsuspecting years ; 
The promise of delicious fruit appears : 
We hug the hopes of constancy and truth, 
Such is the folly of our dreaming youth ; 
But soon, alas ! detect the rash mistake, 
That sanguine inexperience loves to make ; 
And view with tears the expected harvest lost, 
Uecay'd by time, qr wither'd by a frost. 
Whoever undertakes a friend's great part 
Should be renew'd in nature, pure in heart. 
Prepared for martyrdom, and strong to prove 
A thousand ways the force of genuine love. 
He may be call'd to give up health and gain, 
To exchange content for trouble, ease for pain, 
To echo sigh for sigh, and groan for groan, 
And wet his cheeks with sorrows not his own. 
The heart of man, for such a task too frail. 
When most relied on, is most sure to fail ; 
And, summoned to partake its fellow's woe. 
Starts from its office, like a broken bow. 

Votaries of business and of pleasure, prove 
Faithless alike in friendship and in love. 
Retired from all the circles of the gay. 
And all the crowds that bustle life away, 
To scenes where competition, envy, strife, 
Beget no thunder-clouds to trouble life. 
Let me, the charge of some good angel, find 
One who has known and has escaped mankind 
Polite, yet virtuous, who has brought away 
The manners, not the morals, of the day : 
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With him, perhaps with Aer, (for men have known 
No firmer friendships than the fair have shown,) 
Let me eujoy, in some unthought-of spot, 
(All former firiends forgiven, and forgot,) 
Down to the close of life's fast fading scene, 
Union of hearts, without a flaw between. 
'Tis grace, 'tis bounty, and it calls for praise. 
If God give health, that sunshine of our days ; 
And if He add, a blessing shared by few. 
Content of heart, more praises still are due : — 
But if He grant a friend, that boon possess'd 
Indeed is treasure, and crowns all the rest ; 
And giving one, whose heart is in the skies. 
Bom from above, and made divinely wise, 
He gives, what bankrupt Nature never can. 
Whose noblest coin is Hght and brittle man, 
Gold, purer far than Ophir ever knew, 
A soul, an image of himself, and therefore true. 



SOOT AND SENTIMENT. 

High on the summit of a mansion's dome, 
Where rank and luxury had made their home, 
And pleasure with profusion well might cloy, 
High on that mansion sat an artless boy. 
The youth was dark of feature, in his face 
None could the hue of health or sickness trace ; 
His cheeks did evermore one colour keep — 
For oh ! that urchin was a chimney-sweep ! 
He sat ; his head appeared the sky to dot, 
As it emerged from out the chimney-pot : 
Pensive he seemed — then raised his arms so taper, 
And made rough music with his brush and scraper. 
Ah ! little thought the cold unfeeling crowd. 
When listening to that brush and scraper loud, 
That he who raised the noise, and seemed so gay. 
Was unto sentiment a wretched prey ; 
For, as his eye along the roof he ran, 
Thus to himself that pensive b6y began : — 
" Tis over now, I know the thing is done ; 
The Act is passed — my * occupation's gone !' 
The Queen has been cajoled of her consent 
To that vile Act of viler Parliament^ 
By which it is decreed (be still, my brain !) 
That climbing-boys shall never climb again." 
He spoke, and down his cheeks the big tears roll — 
Pearls of deep feeling — ^rain-drops of the soul. 
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His black lip quiver'd, and his bristly hair 
Stood out on end — the fringe of true despair. 
Fierce passions from his rcdd'ning eye-balls dart, 
His lips with soot and tears alternate smart ; 
When straight a voice cried " Ain't you coming, ho f" 
To which that boy replied " Look out below !'* 
Then clasp'd his hand— the chimney being swept, 
That pensive urchin down the brickwork crept. 

♦ « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Long years had pass'd, that boy became a man, 
For him the sand of time too swiftly ran ; 
His faith in sweeping had been sorely tried, 
He bought a birch-broom, swept the streets, and died. 

From Punch, 



GOLD— FROM THE LOVE OF FAME. 

¥Ottnfl. 

Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine ? 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine ? 
Wisdom to gold prefer, for 'tis much less 
To make our fortune than our happiness. 
That happiness which great ones often see. 
With rage and wonder in a low degree. 
Themselves unbless'd. The poor are only poor. 
But what are they who droop amid the store ? 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state. 
The happy only are the truly great. 
Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings, 
And those best satisfied with cheapest things. 
Could both our Indies buy but one new sense, 
Our envy would be due to large expense : 
Since not those pomps which to the great belong. 
Are but poor arts to take them from the throng. 
See how they beg an alms of Flattery : 
They languish ! oh, support them with a lie I 
A decent competence we fully taste ; 
It strikes our sense, and gives a constant feast : 
More we perceive by dint of thought alone : 
The rich must labour to protect their own. 
To feel their great abundance, and request 
Their humble friends to help them to be blest 
To see their treasures, hear their glory told. 
And aid the wretched impotence of gold. 

But some, great souls I and touch'd with warmth divine, 
Give Gold a price, and teach it» beamfi to shine. 
All hoarded treasures they repute a load. 
Nor think their wealth their own, till well besW^Vd. 
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Grrand reservoirs of public happiness, 
Through secret streams diffusively they bless. 
And, while their bounties glide, concealed from view, 
Relieve our wants, and spare our blushes too. 



WINTER.— FROM THE SEASONS. 

What art thou. Frost ? and whence are thy keen stores 

Deriv'd, thou secret all-invading Power, 

Whom even th' illusive fluid cannot fly ? 

Is not thy potent energy, unseen, 

Myriads of little salts, or hook*d, or shap'd 

Like double wedges, and diffused immense 

Thro' water, earth, and ether ? hence at eve, 

Steam'd eager from the red horizon round. 

With the fierce rage of Winter deep suf^s'd, 

An icy gale, oft shifting o'er the pool. 

Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 

Arrests the bickering stream. The loosened ice. 

Let down the flood, and half dissolv'd by day. 

Rustles no more ; but to the sedgy bank 

Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 

A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 

Cemented firm ; till, seiz'd from shore to shore, 

The whole imprisoned river growls below. 

Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflects 

A double noise ; while, at his evening watch. 

The village-dog deters the nightly thief ; 

The heifer lows ; the distant water-fall 

Swells in the breeze ; and, with the hasty tread 

Of traveller, the hollow-sounding plain 

Shakes from afar. The full ethereal round. 

Infinite worlds disclosing to the view. 

Shines out intensely keen ; and all one cope 

Of starry glitter,, glows from pole to pole. 

From pole to pole the rigid infiuence falls 

Thro' the still night, incessant, heavy, strong. 

And seizes Nature fast. It freezes on 

Till Mom, late rising o'er the drooping world. 

Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. Then appears 

The various labour of the silent Night ; 

Prone from the dripping cave, and dumb cascade. 

Whose idle torrents only seem to roar, 

The pendant icicle ; the frost-work fair, 

Where transient hues and fancied figures rise : 
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"Wide-spouted o'er the hill the frozen hrook, 
A livid tract, cold gleaming on the mom ; 
The forest bent beneath the plmny wave ; 
And by the frost refin'd the whiten snow, 
Encrusted hard and sounding to the tread 
Of early shepherd, as he pensive seeks 
His pining flock, or from the mountain top. 
Pleased with the slippery surface, swift descends. 



MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN. 

When chill November's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare. 
One evening as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spied a man whose aged step 

Seemed weary, worn with care 
His face was furrow'd o'er with years. 

And hoary was his hair. 

" Young stranger, whither wand'rest thou V 

Began the rev'rend sage : 
" Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain. 
Or youthful pleasure's rage ? 
Or haply, prest with cares and woes 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me, to mourn 
The miseries of man. 

" The sun that overhangs yon moors, 

Outspreading far and wide, 
Where hundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride : 
I've seen yon weary winter sun 

Twice forty times return, 
And ev'ry time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 

** Oh man ! while in thy early years. 

How prodigal of time ! 
Misspending all thy precious hours. 

Thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway ; 

Licentious passions bum ; 
Which tenfold force gives Nature's law, 

That man was made to mourn. 
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" Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood's active might ; 
Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported is his right : 
But see him on the edge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn ; 
Then age and want — oh ! ill-matched pair! 

Show man was made to mourn. 

** A few seem favourites of fate. 

In pleasure's lap carest ; 
Yet think not all the rich and great 

Are Hkewise truly blest. 
But, oh ! what crowds in every land, 

All wretched and forlorn ! 
Through weary life this lesson learn — 

That man was made to mourn. 

** Many and sharp the num'rous ills 

Inwoven with our ftame ! 
More pointed still we make ourselves 

Regret, remorse, and shame ; 
And man, whose Ijieaven-erected &ce 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

" See yonder poor, o'erlabour'd wight. 

So abject, mean, and vile. 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn. 
Unmindful, though a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

" If I'm designed yon lordling's slave — 

By Nature's law designed — 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind ? 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty and scorn ? 
Or why has man the will and power 

To make his fellow mourn ? 

*' Yet, let not this too much, my son, 

Disturb thy youthful breast ; 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the last ! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man, 

Had never, sure, been born. 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn ! 
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* Oh Death I the poor man's dearest friend- 

The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour, my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee, at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, feel thy blow, 

From pomp and pleasure torn ! 
But, oh ! a blest relief to those 

That weary *laden mourn !" 



FROM THE DESERTED VILLAGR 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
M^hen once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life requir'd, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatter'd hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumb'rous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied. 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
These gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 



THE POLISH REFUGEES. 

iEbenr^et; iSUtott. 



The day went down in fire. 
The burning ocean o'er 

A son, and grey-hair'd sire, 
Walk'd, silent, on the shore. 



j They walk'd, worn gaunt with cares, 
I Where land and billow meet — 



And of that land was theirs 
The dust upon their feet. 
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Yet they, erewhile, had lands 
Which plenteous harvests bore ; 

But spoil'd by Russians' hands, 
I'heir own was theirs no more. 

They came, to cross the foam, 
And seek, beyond the deep, 

A happier, safer home, 

A land where sowers reap. 

Yet, while the playful gold 
Laugh'd into purply green 

The crimson clouds thatroH'd 
The sea and sky between, 

The youth his brow uprais'd 
From thoughts of deepest woe. 

And on the ocean gaz'd. 
Like one who fronts a foe. 

The sire was calm and mild. 
And brightly shone his eye ; — 

How like a stately child, 
He look'd on sea and sky ! 

But on his son's lean cheek. 
And in his hands, grasp'd hard 

A heart, that scom'd to break. 
With dreadful feelings warred ; 

For he had left behind 

A wife, who dungeon'd lay ; 

And loath'd the mournful wind. 
That sobb'd — Away, away ! 



Five boys and girls had he : 
In fetters pin'd they all ; 

And when he saw the sea, 
On him he heard them calL 

Oh, fiercely he dash'd down 

The tear, that came, at length ! — 

Then, almost with a frown. 
He pray'd to God for strength. 

" Hold up !" the father cried, 
•* If Poland cannot thrive, 

The mother o'er the tide. 
May follow with her J?re. 

" But Poland yet shall fling 
Dismay on Poland's foes, 

As when the Wizard King* 
Aveng'd her ancient woes ; 

For soon her cause will be 
Rous'd Europe's battle-cry ; 

To perish, or be free ! 

* To conquer or to die ! '" 

His hands clasp'd o'er his head, 
The son look'd up for aid ; 

" So be it, Lord !" he said, 

And still look'd up, and pray'd. 

Till from his eyes, like rain 

When first the black clouds growl. 

The agony of pain 
In tears, gush'd from his soul. 



SCENE FROM " KING RICHARD II." 

Enter King Richard, attended; John of Gaunt, and othet Nobles 

with him, 

K, Rich, Old John of Gaunt, time-honour'd Lancaster, 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and bond, 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son ; 
Here to make good the boisterous late appeal, 
Which then our leisure would not let us hear, 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ! 

Gaunt. I have, my liege. 

K, Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him 

• The name which the Turks in their superstitious dread gave to the great 
Sobieski. 
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If he appeal the duke on ancient malice ; 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, 

On some known ground of treachery in him ? 

Gaunt, As near as I could sift him on that argument,^ 
On some apparent danger seen in him. 
Aimed at your highness ; no inveterate malice. 

K, Rich. Then call them to our presence ; face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser and the accused freely speak : — 

{^Exeunt some Attendants. 

High-stomached are they both, and full of ire ; 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

Re-enter Attendants, with Bolingbroke and Norfolk. 

Baling. Many years of happy days befal 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 

JNforf, Each day still better other's happiness ; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap. 
Add an immortal title to your crown ! 

K. Rich, We thank you both : yet one but flatters us. 
As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treason. — 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Baling. First, (Heaven be the record to my speech !) 
In the devotion of a subject's love. 
Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 
And &ee from other misbegotten hate. 
Come I appellant to this princely presence. — 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee ; 
And mark my greeting well : for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth. 
Or my divine soul answer it in heaven : — 
Thou art a traitor and a miscreant ; 
Too good to be so, and too bad to live ; 
Since the more fair and crystal is the sky. 
The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note. 
With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy throat ; 
And wish (so please my sovereign), ere I move. 
What my tongue speaks my right-drawn sword may prove. 

Norf. Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal • 
'Tis not the trial of a woman's war. 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain : 
The blood is hot that must be cooled for this. 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast, 
"As to be hushed, and nought at all to say. 
First, the fBur reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speech, 
Which else would post until it had returned 
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These tenns of treason doubled do^vn his throat. 

Setting aside his high blood's royalty, 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villain : 

Which to maintain, I would allow him odds, 

And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other grounds inhabitable, 

Where ever Englishman dare set his foot. 

Meantime, let this defend my loyalty — 

By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boling. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindred of a king ; 
And lay aside my high blood's royalty. 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except. 
If guilty dread hath left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour's pawn, then stoop : 
By that, and all the rights of knighthood else. 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm. 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worst devise. 

Norf. I take it up : and by that sword I swear. 
Which gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder, 
I'll answer thee in any fair degree, 
Or chivalrous design of knightly trial : 
And when I mount, alive may I not light 
If I be traitor or unjustly fight I 

K. Rich, What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray's charge ? 
It must be great that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling. Look, what I speak my life shall prove it true ; — 
That Mowbray hath received eight thousand nobles. 
In name of lendings for your highness' soldiers : 
The which he hath detained for lewd employments. 
Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 
Besides I say, and will in battle prove 
(Or here or elsewhere, to the furthest verge 
That ever was surveyed by English eye), 
That all the treasons for these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land, 
Fetch from false MowlJhiy their first head and spring. 
Further I say (and further will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good), 
That he did plot the Duke of Gloster's death ; 
Suggest his soon-believing adversaries ; 
And consequently, like a traitor coward. 
Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of blood : 
WTiich blood, like sacrificing Abel's, cries. 
Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 
To me for justice and rough chastisement : 
And, by the glorious worth of my descent. 
This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 
' c 
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jr. Rich. How high a pitch his resolution soars I— 
Thomas of Norfolk, what sayst thou to this ? 

Norf. O let my sovereign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 
Till 1 have told this slander of his blood 
How God and good men hate so foul a liar. 

K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears : 
Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom's heir 
(As he is but my father's brother's son), 
Now by my sceptre's awe I make a vow, 
Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialise 
The unstooping firmness of my upright soul. 
He is our subject, Mowbray ; so art thou : 
Free speech, and fearless, I to thee allow. 

Norf. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 
Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest ! 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disbursed I duly to his highness' soldiers t 
The other part reserved I by consent ; 
For that my sovereign liege was in my debt. 
Upon remainder of a dear account 
Since last I went to France to fetch his queen. 
Now swallow down that lie.-^For Gioster's death, 
I slew him not ; but to my own disgrace, 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case.— 
For you, my noble lord of Lancaster, 
The honourable father to my foe, 
Once did I lay in ambush for your life ; 
A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul : 
But ere I last received the sacrament 
I did confess it, and exactly begge<l 
Your grace's pardon ; and I hope I had it. 
This is my fault. As for the rest appealed. 
It issues from the rancour of a villain^ 
A recreant and most degenerate traitor : 
Which in myself I boldly will defend ; 
And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot. 
To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even in the best blood chambered in hi^osom. 
In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 
Your highness to assign our trial day. 

K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be ruled my me 
Let's purge this choler without letting blood : 
This we prescribe, though no physician : 
Deep malice makes too deep incision. 
Forget, forgive ; conclude, and be agreed : 
Our doctors say this is no time to bleed. — 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun : 
We'll calm the Duke of Norfolk ; you your son. 

Gaunt. To be a make-peace shall become my age : — 
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Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk's gage. 

K. Rich, And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt. When, Harry ; when? 

Obedience bids I should not bid again. 

K. Rich, Norfolk, throw down ; we bid : there is no boot. 

Norf. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot : 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame : 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name 
(Despite of death, that lives upon my grave) 
To dark dishonour's use thou shalt not have. 
I am disgraced, impeached, and baffled here ; 
Pierced to the soul with slander's venomed spear : 
The which no balm can cure but his heart-blood 
Which breathed this poison. 

K. Rich. Rage must be withstood : 
Give me his gage : — lions make leopards tame. 

Norf. Yea, but not change their spots : take but my shame, 
And I resign my gage. My dear, dear lord. 
The purest treasure mortal times afford. 
Is spotless reputation : that away. 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
A jewel in a ten-times-barred-up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one : 
Take honour from me, and my life is done. 
Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try : 
In that I live, and for that I wHl die. 

K. Rich. Cousin, throw down your gage : do you begin. 

Baling. O God defend my soul from such foul sin ! 
Shall I seem crestfEdlen in my father's sight ; 
Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 
Before this outdared dastard ? Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with such feeble wrong. 
Or sound so baseia parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear. 
And spit it bleeding, in his high disgrace, 
Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. 

{_Exit Gaunt. 

R. Rich. We were not bom to sue, but to command ; 
Which since we cannot do to make you friends. 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it. 
At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert's day : 
There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 
The swelling difference of your settled hate. 
Since we cannot atone you, you shall see 
Justice design the victor's chivalry. — 
Lord Marshal, command our officer at arms 
Be ready to direct these home-alarms. {^Exeunt. 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS'S ADDRESS TO HIS ARMY. 

HDCCCXLIX. 

It win be remembered tbat, in tbe recent war between Austria and Hungary, tbe latter 
must ineYitably hv/e gained her cause, had not the former besought the aid of her potent 
ally — Russia. Together, these powers succeeded in their purpose of crushing Hungary, 
for it was impossible that she could sustain so unequal a conflict The sequel 7 In 
contributing to the subjugation of Hungaiy, Austria has gained a loss. For, unsupported 
by Russia, the palm of glorious victory might have been awarded to her opponent, and, 
in appealing to her mighty friend, she has declared his supremacy. Henceforth, Russia 
is the acknowledged elder brother of Austria. 



I Ah proud of ye, my children I 

Ye have fought as men should fight- 
Contending for their monarch, 

Finding equity in might ; 
Thinking not of honour, 
And thinking not of right ! 

It is generous and noble 

To invade a peaceful land ; 
To go in armed m3mads 

Against one gallant band ; 
To waste whole towns and cities 

With the sword and with the brand ! 

This have ye done, and nobly. 

In obedience to me ; 
And the land, erewhile so happy. 

Is a land no longer free ! 

my children ! O my children ! 
I am very proud of ye ! 

My children of the Russias ! 

All honour to your name ; 
Ye have battled in a cause of sin, 

Ye have won eternal fame ! 
Think of the glory ye have won. 

And think not of the shame ! 

Thank God ! the Hun's resistance 
No more, no more survives ! 

Alas ! its power and sternness 
Has widow'd many wives. 

1 mourn yet no ! We conquei ! 

What of a thousand lives ? 

My warriors ! in the far-off isles 
This noble truth shall thrill : — 

The Bear once more has triumph*d. 
Spreading misery and ill. 

Oh ! the Austrian s are brave, 
But the Russians — braver still !" 
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Yes ! our allied friends are noble. 
And I honour their bright name ; 

Brave hearts I they scourge a ladye fair 
In the avenue to fame !♦ 

If theif have right to glory, 
What glory may tfe claun ? 

I have dream'd a dream, my children, 

And I tell it imto ye : — 
Methought I saw an angel form, 

And a fairer might not be ; 
But a cloud was on the seraph's brow 

As it thus addressed me : — 

" Hear, O thou man of evil ! 

Hear what an angel saith : 
Repent thy wicked doings, 

Ere that He recalls thy breath ; 
Turn, turn, whilst life is with thee, 

For thou canst not turn in death ! 

** The life-blood flows, the eyelids close, 

In obedience to thy whim ; 
And thou scruplest not to trample 

On the holy laws of Him ! 
O foolish king ! recede, recede, 

Ere thine eyes wax old and dim ! 

** Rash sovereign ! thy sweeten'd cup 
Soon will change to one of gall ; 

And the time draws nigh when thou wilt wish 
That thy deeds thou couldst recall ! 

Give ear, O man ! and smile not — 
Thou art tott'ring to thy fall ! " 

Thus dreamed I, my children, 

I — the mightiest of kings ; 
And then methought the seraph 

Spread abroad its beauteous wings 

Psha ! the dream was but a dream. 

And I care not for such things ! 

Brave soldiers of the Russias \ 

I am gratified with you; 
Ye have widen'd my dominions. 

And your hearts are staunch and true 
We have conquer'd Hungary, — 

There is Switzerland in view I 

W. F. Pbacock. 



• Allusion is here made to the wife of an officer, who was publicly whipped by order 
of General Haynau. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 

Hail, Independence ! — ^by true reason taught, 

How few have known and priz'd thee as they ought ! 

Some give thee up for riot ; sotne, like boys, 

Resign thee in their childish moods for toys ; 

Ambition some, some avarice, misleads, 

And in both cases Independence bleeds. 

Abroad in quest of thee how many roam, 

Nor know they had thee in their reach at home ! 

Some, though about their paths, their beds about, 

Have never had the sense to find thee out : 

Others, who know of what they are possest, 

Like fearful misers lock thee in a chest, 

Nor have the resolution to produce 

In these bad times, and bring thee forth for use. 

Hail, Independence ! — though thy name's scarce known. 

Though thou, alas ! art out of fashion grown. 

Though all depise thee, I will not despise, 

Nor live one moment longer than I prize 

Thy presence, and enjoy. By angry Fate 

Bow'd down, and almost crush'd, thou cam'st though late, 

Thou cam*st upon me like a second birth. 

And made me know whs^t life was truly worth. 

Hail, Independence ! never may my cot, 

Till I forget thee, be by thee forgot. 



THE BATTLE OP WATERLOO. 

Skit asaalter Sbtott. 

Pale Brussels ! then what thoughts were thine. 
When ceaseless from the distant line 

Continued thunders came ! 
Each burgher held his breath, to hear 
These forerunners of havoc near, 

Of rapine and of flame. 

What ghastly sights were thine to meet. 
When rolling through thy stately street, 
The wounded show'd their mangled plight 
In token of the unfinished fight ; 
And from each anguish-laden wain. 
The blood-drops laid thy dust like lain I 

How often in the distant drum, 
Heard'st thou the fell invader come. 
While ruin shouting to his band, 
Shook high her torch and gory brand ! 
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Cheer thee fair city ! From yon stand, 
Impatient Bonaparte's stretched hand 

Points to his prey in vain ; 
While maddening in his eager mood, 
And all unwont to be withstood 

He fires the fight again. 

* On ! On r* was still his stem exclaim, — 
' Confront the battery's jaws of flame ! 
Rush on the levell'd gun. — 
My steel-clad cuirassiers, advance I 
Each Hulan, forward with his lance ! 
My guard, my chosen, charge for France ! 
France and Napoleon ! '' 

Loud answer'd their acclaiming shout, 
Greeting the mandate, which sent out 
Their bravest and their best, to dare 
The fate their leader shunn'd to share. 
But he, his country's sword and shield, 
Great Wellington, ne'er known lo yield, 
Still in the battle-front revealed. 

Came like a beam of light ; 
In action prompt^ in sentence brief, 
** Soldiers stand firm," exclaim'd the chief, 

" England shall tell the fight f " 

On came the whirlwind — ^like the last, 
But fiercest sweep of tempest blaat-— 
On came the whirlwind— steel gleams broke 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke. 

The war was waked anew ; 
Beneath their fire in full career, 
Rush'd on the ponderous cuirassier ; 
The lancer couch'd his ruthless spear, 
And hurrying as to havoc near. 
The Cohorts' eagles flew. 
In one dark torrent broad and strong, 
The advancing onset roll'd along ; 
For harbinger'd by fleree acclaim. 
That from the shroud of smoke and flame, 
Peal'd wildly the imperial name. 

But, on the British heart, were lost 
The terror of the charging host. 
For not an eye, the storm that view'd. 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude ; 
Nor was one forward footstep staid 
As dropp'd the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their ranks the launder tear. 
Fast they renew'd each serried square ; 
And on the wounded and the slain, 
Closed their diminish'd files again ; 
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Till from their line, scarce spears' length three. 
Emerging from the smoke they see 
Helmet, and plume, and panoply. 

Then waked their fire at once ; 
Each musketeer's revolving knell 
As fast, as regularly fell. 
As when they practice to display 
Their discipline on festal day ; 

Then down went spear and lance ; 
Down were the Eagle's banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds and riders went. 
Corslets were pierced and pennons rent ; 

And to augment the fray, 
Wheel'd full against their staggering flanks. 
The English horsemen's foaming ranks 

Forced their resistless way. 

Then to the musket knell succeeds 
The clash of swords, the neigh of steeds. 
As plies the smith his clanging trade. 
Against the cuirass rang the blade. 
And while amid their close array 
The well-serv'd cannon rent their way ; 
And while amid their scattered band 
Raged the fierce rider's bloody brand. 
Recoiled in common rout and fear, 
Lancer and guard and cuirassier ; 
Horsemen and foot a mingled host. 
Their leaders fall'n, their standards lost. 



THE ASSISTANT DRAPERS' PETITION. / 

" Seven's the main." — CroeJrford, 

Of all the agitations of the time — and agitation is useful in dis- 
turbing the duckweed that is apt to gather on the surface of human 
affairs — the ferment of the assistant shopmen in the metropolis is per- 
haps the most beneficial. Many vital queries have lately disturbed the 
public mind ; for instance, ought the fleet of the Thames Yacht Club 
to be reinforced, in the event of a war with Russia, or should the Little 
Pedlington Yeomanry be called out, in case of a rupture with Prussia ? 
But these are merely national questions ; whereas the Drapers' movement 
suggests an inquiry of paramount importance to mankind in general — 
namely, "When ought we to leave off?" 

It is the standard complaint against jokers, and whist-players, and 
children, whether playing or crjdng — that they " never know when to 
leave off." 

It is the common charge against English winters and flannel waist- 
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coats — it is occasionally hinted of rich and elderly relations — ^it is con- 
stantly said of snuff-takers, and gentlemen who enjoy a glass of good 
wine — that they "do not know when to leave off." 

It is the &iult oftenest found with certain preachers, sundry poets, and 
all prosers, scolds, parliamentary orators, superannuated story-tellers, 
she-gossips, morning callers, and some leave-takers, that they ** do not 
know when to leave off/' It is insinuated as to gowns and coats, of 
which waiting-men and waiting-women have the reversion. 

It is the characteristic of a 'Change Alley speculator — of a beaten 
boxer — of a builder's row, with his own name to it — of Hollando-Belgic 
protocols — of German metaphysics — of works in numbers — of buyers 
and sellers on credit — of a theatrical cadence — of a shocking bad hat — 
and of the Gentleman's Magazine, that they "do not know when to 
leave off." 

A romp — ^all Murphy's frosts, showers, storms and hurricanes — and 
the Wandering Jew, are in the same predicament. 

As regards the Assistant Drapers, they appear to have arrived at a 
very general conclusion, that their proper period for leaving off is at or 
about seven o'clock in the evening; and it seems by the following 
poetical address that they have rhyme, as well as reason, to offer in 
support of their resolution. 

THE DRAPER'S PETITION. 

Pity the sorrows of a class of men, 

Who, though they bow to fashion and frivolity ; 

No fancied claims or woes fictitious pen. 

But wrongs ell-wide, and of a lasting quality. 

Oppress'd and discontented with our lot, 
Amongst the clamorous we take our station ; 

A host of Ribbon Men — yet is there not 
One piece of Irish in our agitation. 

We do revere Her Majesty the Queen, 

We venerate our Glorious Constitution ; 
We joy King William's advent should have been. 

And only want a Counter revolution. 

• • • • • 

By Tax or Tithe our murmurs are not drawn ; 

We reverence the Church — ^but hang the cloth ! 
We love her ministers — ^but curse the lawn ! 

We have, alas ! too much to do with both ! 

We love the sex : to serve them is a bliss ! 

We trust they find us civil, never surly ; 
All that we hope of female friends is this. 

That their last linen may be wanted edxly. 

Ah ! who can tell the miseries of men 

That serve the very cheapest shops in town ? 

Till faint and weary, they leave off at ten, 
Knock'd up by ladies beating of 'em down ! 
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But has not Hamlet bis opinion giren — 
O Hamlet had a heart for Drapers' servants ! 
" That custom is'' say custom after seven-^ 

More honour'd in the breach than the observance.' 

O come then, gentle ladies, come in time, 

O'erwhelm our counters, and unload our shelves I 

Torment us all until the seventh chime. 
But let us have the remnant to ourselves ! 

We wish of knowledge to lay in a stock, 
And not remain in ignorance incurable ; 

To study Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Locke, 
And other fabrics that have proved so durable. 

We long for thoughts of intellectual kind. 
And not to go bewilder'd to our beds ; 

With stuff and fustian taking up the mind. 
And pins and needles running in our heads ! 

For oh ! the brain gets very dull and dry. 
Selling from mom till night for cash or credit ; 

Or with a vacant face and vacant eye. 

Watching cheap prints that Knight did never edit. 

Till sick with toil, and lassitude extreme, 

We often think, when we are dull and vapoury, 

The blisa of Paradise was so supreme. 

Because that Adam did not deal in drapery. 



A SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

The foe has fled — ^the feaiftJ strife has ceased — 
And shouts arose of mockery and joy,. 
As the loud trumpet's wild exulting voice 
Proclaimed the victory I With weary tread, 
But spirit undepressed, the victors passed 
On to the neighbouring citadel, nor deemed. 
Nor recked they, in that moment's pride, of aught 
But glory won. Or if a transient thought 
Recalled the &.llen brave, 'twas like the cloud 
That flits o'er summer's brow — ^a passing shade ! 

Yet on the battle-plain how many la^ 

In their last dreamless sleep 1 And there were those 

Who vainly struggled in the mighty grasp 

Of that stem conqueror — ^Death. The fl^ul throes 

Of parting life, at intervals, would ring. 

E'en from the proudest heart, the piercing cry 
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Of mortal agoay ! In pain I tunk. 
Worn and disabled, 'nud the dead and dying ; 
Night shadows were around-^the sickly mom, 
Dim and discoloured^ rose, as though she mourned 
To gaze upon a scene so fraught with woe 1 

And there was one who passed me at this hour-— 

A form familiar to my memory, 

From long-departed years. For we had met 

In early youth, with feelings unconcealed, 

And passions unrepressed. E'en then he seemed 

The bane of erery joy. His brow grew pale 

At boyhood's happy voice and guileless smile, 

As though they mocked him. Now he sternly markM 

My well-remembered &ce, yet lingered not. 

There was a taunt upon his haughty lip, 

A fiery language in his scowling eye, 

My proud heart ill could brook 1 

E'en like a vision of the fevered brain, 
His image haunted me— *and urged to madness,— 
And when exhausted Nature sunk to rest. 
The blood-red sod my couch, the tempest-doud 
My canopy, my bed-fellows the dead. 
My lullaby the moaning midnight wind,-— 
I had a Dream^ — & strange bewildered dream. 
And he was with me ! 

Methought I heard the Messenger of Death 

Tell of another world ; while awftil shrieks 

Of wild despair, and agony, and dread. 

Shook the dEurk vault of heaven ! — Suddenly 

Deep silence came,— and all the scene was changed 

Insufferable radiance glared around 

And mocked the daaszled eye. In robes of light, 

High on a gorgeous throne, appeared a Form 

Of pure celestial glory ! In deep awe, 

A silent and innumerable throng 

Of earth-bom warriors bowed. That Form sublime 

In these benign and memorable words. 

Breathed holy consolation, — " Ye that owned 

Religion for your Leader, and revered 

The Family of Man, and toUed and bled 

For Liberty and Justice ! Ye have fought 

A glorious fight, and gained a glorious meed, — 

A bright inheritance of endless joy — 

A home of endless restl ** 

Now straight appeared^ 
With lineaments divindy beautiful. 
Fair shapes of bright*wing'd beings, h<^y guides 
To realms of everlasting peace and love i 
Alas ! how few of that surrounding host 
Were led to happier worl^ ! That hallowed band 
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In radiant light departed ; but the Form 

That sat upon the throne, now sternly rose 

With clouded brow, and majesty severe, 

And this dread judgment gave— (while darkness wrapt 

The strange and unimaginable scene,) — 

'* He that can love not man loves not his God 1 

And, lo ! His image ye have dared to mar 

In hate and exultation ; and for this 

Shall ceaseless strife, and agonies of death, 

Be your eternal doom I *' 

Now with triumphant howls of mockery. 
More horrible than shuddering fancy hears 
Raising dread echoes in the chamel vault. 
Uprose the fiends of b^U I and urged us on, 
Through paths of fearful gloom, tUl one broad plain 
Of endless space, burst on the startled eye ! 
In the dim distance glittered shafts of war ;— 
Despair's wild cry, and Hate's delirious shout. 
The din of strife, and shrieks of agony, 
Came on the roaring blast ! A mighty voice, 
Piercing the dissonance infernal, cried, 
" On to the Hell of Battle, and the war 
Coeval with eternity !" That voice. 
Whose sound was thunder, breathed resistless spells, 
For, wrought to sudden frenzy, on we rushed 
To join the strife of millions. 

One alone 
Amid that countless throng mine eye controlled. 
His was the form I loved not in my youth. 
And cursed in after years. We madly met — 
A wild thrust reached him. — Then he loudly shrieked. 
And imprecated Death—- alas I in vain ! — 
To yield the final pang! With unquenched rage 
He turned again on his eternal foe 
In fierce despair I — But he was victor now — 
And in unutterable pain — ^I woke I 

'Twas morning — and the sim's far-levelled rays 
Gleamed on the ghastly brows and stiffened limbs 
Of those that slumbered — ^ne'er to wake again ! 



GIPSIES. 

I SEB a column of slow-rising smoke 
O'ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
A vagabond and useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal. A kettle slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse, 
Receives the morsel ; flesh obscene of dog, 
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Or vermin, or at best, of cock purloin'd 

From his accustomed perch. Hard-^rmg race ! 

They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 

Which, kindled with dry leaves, just saves unquench'd 

The spark of life. The sportive wind blows wide 

Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny skin. 

The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 

Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 

To conjure clean away the gold ihey touch, 

Conveying worthless dross into its place. 

Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steaL 

Strange ! that a creature rational, and cast 

In human mould, should brutalize by choice 

His nature, and, though capable of arts 

By which the world might profit and himself, 

Self-banish'd from society, prefer 

Such squalid sloth to honourable toil. 

Yet even these, though feigning sickness oft. 

They swathe the forehead, drag the limping limb. 

And vex their flesh with artificial sores, 

Can change their whine into a mirthful tone 

When safe occasion ofiers, and with dance 

And music of the bladder and the bag 

Beguile their woes, and make the woods resound* 

Such health and gaiety of heart enjoy 

The houseless rovers of the sylvan world ; 

And breathing wholesome air, and wandering much. 

Need other physic none to heal the effects 

Of loathsome diet, penury, and cold. 



THE INDIAN HUNTER. 

Eongfelloto. 

When the summer harvest was gathered in. 
And the sheaf of the gleaner grew white and thin. 
And the plough-share was in its furrow left. 
Where the stubble land had been lately cleft. 
An Indian hunter, with unstrung bow, 
Looked down where the valley lay stretched below. 

He was a stranger there, and all that day 
Had been out on the hills, a perilous way ; 
But the foot of the deer was far and fleet. 
And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter's feet, 
And bitter feelings pass'd o'er him then. 
As he stood by tibe populous haimts of men. 

The winds of autumn came over the woods, 
As the sun stole out from their solitudes ; 
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The moss was white on die maple's trunk. 
And dead from its arms the pale vine shrunk. 
And ripened the mellow fruit hung, and red. 
Where the trees withered leaves around it shed. 

The foot of the reaper moved slow on the lawn. 
And the sickle cut down the yellow com, — 
The mower sung loud by the meadow side, 
Where the mists of evening were spreading wide,--^ 
And the voice of the herdsman came up the lea. 
And the dance went round by the greenwood tree. 

Then the hunter turned away from that scene. 
Where the home of his fathers once had been. 
And heard by the distant and measured stroke. 
That the woodman hewed down the giant oak, 
And burning thoughts flash*d over his mind. 
Of the white man*s faith and love unkind. 

The moon of the harvest grew high and bright, 
As her golden horn pierced the cloud of white, — 
A footstep was heard in the rustling brake, 
Where the beech overshadowed the misty lake, 
And a mourning voice, and a plunge from shore. 
And the hunter was seen on the hills no more. 

When years had passed on, by that still lake side, 
The fisher looked down through the silver tide. 
And there, on the smooth yellow sand displayed, 
A skeleton wasted and white was laid ; 
And 'twas seen, as the waters moved deep and slow, 
That the hand was stUl grasping a hunter's bow. 



THE DUEL.* 

Hober. 

Enter Sqcire Eg an and Dick Dawson. 

Dick, And so he'll have a shot at you, instead of an action ? Well, 
there's pluck in that : I wish he was more of a gentleman, for your sake. 
It's dirty work shooting attorneys. 

Squire, He's enough of a gentleman, Dick, to make it impossible for 
me to refuse him. 

Dick. Certainly, Ned. 

Squire. The impudence of the rascal ! I told him I'd blister O'Grady, 
and he promised to send me a process — and then to send me a real blister 
instead. — I couldn't do less than horsewhip him. Do you know, is he 
anything of a shot ? 

• Adapted for Recitation from Samuel Lover's *' Handy Andy." 
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Dick. Faith, he makes very pretty snipe shooting ; but I don't know 
if he has the experience of the grass before breakfast. 

Squire, You must try and find out from any one on the ground ; be- 
cause, if the poor devil isn't a good shot, I wouldn't like to kill him, and 
I'll let him off easy — I'll give it to him in the pistol-arm, or so. 

Dick. Very well, Ned. Where are the fiutes? I must look over 
them. 

Squire. Here, Andy! 

Enter Andt. 
And^. Did you call me, sir ? 

Squire. Yes ; fetch the mahogany box, out of the left-hand cupboard 
in my dressing-room. 

Attdff. Yes, sir. [Exit. 

Dick. I'll see, and get everything ready, Ned, rely upon it. 
Enter Andy. 

Andy. Here it is, sir. [j^iving it to Dick.] 

Dick [sitting down, opening the box^ and examining the pistolsJ] At all 
events, they want a touch of oil. 

Squire. Well, keep them out of the misthriss's sight, Dick, for she 
might be alarmed. 

Dick. Divil a taste ; she's a Dawson, [Exit Squire] and there never 
was a Dawson yet that did not know men must be men. 

Dick commences cleaning the pistols, with Andt at his elbow. 

Andy. Oh, my heavens ! but that's a quare thing, Misther Dick, sir. 
[taking up one of the pistols."] 

Dick. Keep your fingers off it, you thief, do! [rapping Awdy's 
knuckles.'] 

Andy. Sure I'll save you the throuble o' rubbin' that, Misther Dick, 
if you'll let me : here's the shabby leather. 

Dick. I wouldn't let your clumsy fist near it, Andy, nor your shabby 
leather, you villain, for the world. Go, get me some oil, and bring me a 
pen. [Exit Andy.] The blundering rascal makes more mistakes than 
half a dozen put together — ^and yet, somehow, I like him ; perhaps for 
his blunders. 

Enter Andy, with a can. 

Andy. I've brought you the oil, Misther Dick. 

Dick. The divil fiy away with you ; you neyet do anything right ; 
you bring me lamp-oil for a pistol ! 

Andy. Well, sure I thought lamp-oil was the right thing for bumin'. 

Dick, And who wants to burn it, you savage ? 

Andy. Aren't you goin' to fire it, sir ? 

Dick. Choke you, you vagabond ! [laughing] be off, a2id get me 
some sweet oil, but don't tell any one what it's for. [Exit Andy. 

Enter Andy. 

Andy. Here's the oil, sir, and I brought you the ink, sir, but I can't 
find a pin. 

Dick. Confound your numskull! I didn't say a word about ink; 
I asked for a pen. 
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Andy. And what use would a pin be without ink, now I ax yourself, 
Misther Dick ? 

Dick, I*d knock your brains out if you had any, you omadhaun! 
Go along and get me a feather, and make haste. [Exit Andy.] Hang 
the fellow.! if he can make a blunder any way, he will. 

Enter Andy. 

Andy. Here's the fither, sir. What's that for, Misther Dick, sir, if 
you plaze ? [Dick oiling the hck.'] 

Dick. To make it work smooth. 

Andy. And what's that thing you're gprazin' now, sir ? 

Dick. That's the tumbler. 

Andy. O Lord ! a tumbler — what a quare name for it. I thought 
there was no tumbler but a tumbler for punch. 

Dick. That's the tumbler you would like to be cleaning the inside of, 
Andy. 

Andy. Thrue for you, sir. — ^And what's that little thing you have 
your hand on now, sir ? 

Dick. That's the cock. 

Andy. Oh dear, a cock !— Is there e'er a hin in it, sir ? 

Dick. No, nor a chicken either, though there w a feather. 

Andy. The one in your hand, sir, that you're grazin' it with ? 

Dick. No : but this little thing — that is called the feather- spring. 

Andy, It's the feather, I suppose, makes it let fly ? 

Dick, No doubt of it, Andy. 

Andy. Well, there's some sinse in that name, then ; but who'd think 
of such a thing as a tumbler and a cock in a pis tie ? And what's that 
place that opens and shuts, sir ? 

Dick, The pan. 

Andy. Well, there's sinse in that name too, bekaze there's fire 
in the thing ; and it's as nath'ral to say pan to that as a fryin'-pan — ^isn't 
it, Misther Dick ? 

Dick. Oh ! there was a great gunmaker lost in you ! 

Andy, And what's that for, sir ? — the leather I mane. 

Dick, That's for putting round the ball. 

Andy, Is it for fear 'twould hurt him too much when you hot him ? 

Dick, [smiling,'] You're a queer customer, Andy. 

Andy. And what weeshee little balls thim is, sir. 

Dick. They are always small for duelling pistols. 

Andy. Oh, then, thim is jewellin' pistles. Why, musha, Misther 
Dick, IS it goin' to fight a jule you are ? 

Dick. No, Andy, — ^but the master is : but don't say a word about it. 

Andy. Not a word for the world. The masther goin' to fight ! — God 
send him safe out iv it! — ^Amen. And who is he goin' to fight, Misther 
Dick? 

Dick. Murphy, the attorney, Andy. 

Andy. Oh, won't the masther disgrace himself by fightin' the 
'tomey ? 

Dick. How dare you say such a thing of your master ? 

Andy. I ax your pardon, Misther Dick ; but sure you know what I 
mane. I hope he'll shoot him. 
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Dick. Why, Andy, Murtough was always very good to you, and now 
you wish him to be shot. ' 

Andy. Sure, why wouldn't I rather have him kilt more than the 
masther ? 

Dick. But neither may be killed. 

Andy. Misther Dick, [myateriousUf] wouldn't it be an iligant thing 
to put two balls into the pistle instead o' one, and give the masther a 
chance over the 'tomey ? 

Dick. Oh, you murdherous villain ! 

Andy. Arrah, why shouldn't the masther have a chance over him ? 
sure he has childre, and 'Tomey Murphy has none. 

Dick. At that rate, Andy, I suppose you'd give the masther a ball 
additional for every child he has, and that would make eight. So you 
might as well give him a blunderbuss and slugs at once. \_Carefully 
securing the pistols.'] Here, take this box, and meet me and the masther 
at the Comer Lane Gate, or wait there till we arrive. 

[^Exit Dick and Andt ; and chairs and table removed. 

Enter Tom Durft and Murtough Murpht, talking. 

Durfy. The squire is a capital shot. Your only chance is to slap at 
him, Morty, my boy, the minute you get the word ; and, even if you don't 
hit him, it will prevent his dwelling on his aim. \^Exit Du&ft and Murpht. 

Enter Andy. 

Oh ! there's the Masther and Misther Dick, with the 'Tomey and 
Misther Durfy ; they seem mighty busy sittlin the distance for the jewel 
— and I'll give the masther the chance [opening the co^e] ; for sure, if 
Misther Dick wouldn't like to do it, that's no raison I wouldn't, and, by 
the powers ! I'll pop in a ball onknownst to him. 

Enter Dick, taking pistols from Andt, and exit. 

Now they're gitting ready — sure, Misther Dick understands the bisnis'-— 
how nately he 'ranges 'em — sure they're at it now : my heavins, but 
Misther Murphy's blazin away ; — oh I sure, and the maather will be kilt, 

for he don't fire at all I There goes the 'Tomey at it agin — and the 

masther seems dum'founder'd. Here they come ! 

Enter Squire ^qav, throwing down the pistol. 

Hang the pistol I 

Enter Dick, picking np the pistol. 

Hang the powder I Your powder's damp, Ned. 
Squire. No, it's not, it's you who have bungled the loading. 

Enter Durft and Murtough. 

Dick. Me ! [angrily'] I bungle the loading of pistols ! — /, that have 
stepped more ground, and arranged more afiairs tiian any man in the 
country ! — Arrah, be aisy, Ned ! 

Durfy. Come, come, for the present it's no matter; on the part of 
my friend, I beg to express myself satisfied. 

Dick. But it's very hard we*Te not to have a shot [poking the iouch^ 
hole of the pistol witk a pricier."] 
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Burfy, Wliy, my dear Dick, as Murphy has had two shots, and the 
squire has not had the return of either, he declares he will not fire at 
him again ; and, under these circumstances, I must take my man off the 
ground. 

Dick. Very well. [^StiU poking the touch-hole^ and examining the 
pricker."] 

Durfy, And now Murphy wants to know, since the affair is all over 
and his honour satisfied, what was your hrother-in-law's motive in as- 
saulting him this morning, for he himself cannot conceive a cause for it. 

Dick. Oh, be aisy^ Tom. • 

Durfy. Ton my soul, it's true. 

Dick. Why he sent him a blister, — a regular apothecary's blister, — 
instead of some law process, by way of a joke, and Ned wouldn't stand it. 

I^^fy* What can this really mean, Murphy ? 

Murphy. There must be some mistake, I never committed the im- 
pertinence of which you accuse me. 

Squire. All I know is, that I got a blister, which my messenger said 
you gave him. 

Murphy. By virtue of my oath, squire, I never did it ! I gave Andy 
an enclosure of the law process. 

Squire. Then it's some mistake that vagabond has made. Come here, 
you sir I [To Andt, who stands trembling, Dick looking furiously at him.] 
Why don't you come here when I call you ? — What did you do with the 
letter Mr. Murphy gave you for me yesterday ? 

Andy. I brought it to your honour. 

Murphy. No you didn't. You've made some mistake. 

Andy. Divil a mistake I made ; I wint home ^e minit you gev it to 
me. 

Murphy. Did you go home direct from my house to the squire's ? 

Andy. Yis, sir, I did : I wint direct home, and called at Mr. M'Garry's 
by the way for some physic for the childre'. 

Murphy. That's it ! he changed my enclosure for a blister there ; and 
if M'Grany has only had the luck to send the bit o' parchment to 
O'Grady, it will be the best joke I've heard this month of Sundays. 

Durfy. He did ! he did ! for don't you remember how O'Grady was 
after M' Garry this morning? 

Murphy. Sure enough. By dad I Andy, you've made a mistake this 
time I'll forgive you. 

Dick, [savagely.'] By the powers o' war ! I won't forgive him what 
he did now, though! What do you think ? [holding out the pistols] may 
I never fire another shot if he hasn't crammed a brace of bullets down 
the pistols before 1 loaded them : so no wonder you burned prime, 
Ned! 

All. Oh, Dick, Dick ! you're a pretty second [laughing]. 

Andy sneaks aside, and Dick makes a sudden movement towards him, 
when Andy runs off, with Dick after him. 

Murphy. Hurra ! a race — a race ! I'll bet on Andy — ^five pounds on 
Andy. 

Squire. Done ! I'll back Dick the DiviL 

Murphy. Tare an' ouns \ how Andy runs ! Fear's a fine spur. 
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Squire, So is rage. Dick's hot-foot after him. Will you double 
the bet? 

Murphy, Done ! 

Squire. There they go : two to one on Dick,- — ^he's closing. ^ 

Murphy, Done ! — ^Andy will wind him yet. 

Squire, Well done! — ^there's a leap! — Hurra! — ^Dick's down! Well 
done, Dick ! — ^up again and going. 

Murphy, Mind the next quickset hedge — ^that's a rasper, it's a wide 
gripe, and the edge is as thick as a wall — ^Andy *11 stick in it — Mind him ! 
— ^Well leap'd, by the powers ! — Ha ! he's sticking in the hedge — ^Dick '11 
catch him now. — No, by jingo ! he has pushed his way through — there, 
he's going again at the other side. — Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! look at him — 
he's in tatthers ! — he has left half of his breeches in the hedge. 

Durfy, Dick is over now. — Hurra ! — ^he has lost the skirt of his coat 
—Andy is gaining on him. — Two to one on Andy ! 

Squire, Down he goes ! — ^into the ditch by Jove ! — ^and Dick after 
him ! Dick's pummeUing away at him most unmercifully ! — Now he's 
loose — ^he runs — Tally ho ! 

JU. Tally ho! tally ho! 

Murphy, Come, squire, let's go and look after our friend Dick. 
The affair's taken rather a whimsical turn ; here are you and I, who went 
out to shoot each other, safe and well, while one of the seconds has come 
off rather the worse for wear ; and a poor devil, who had nothing to say 
to the matter in hand, good, bad, or indifferent, is nearly killed. 

Squire, Then let's shake hands. Tom, Durfy, and yourself, come 
home with me and dine ; — diet's forget our annoyance in an extra stoup 
of claret, and help our friend Dick to drink confusion to Handy Andy, 
although it seems from his plight, to be rather an unnecessary male- 
diction. 



CATO OVER THE DEAD BODY OF HIS SON. 

THiiNKs to the gods ! my boy has done his duty. 
Welcome, my son ! here lay him down, my friends, 
Full in my sight, that I may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and count those glorious wounds. 
— How beautiful is death, when eam'd by virtue ! 
Who would not be that youth ? What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country ! 
— ^Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends ? 
I should have blush'd if Cato's house had stood 
Secure, and flourish'd in a civil war. 
— Fortius, behold thy brother, and remember-^ 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it. 

Alas, my friends ! 
Why mourn you thus ? Let not a private loss 
Afflict your hearts. *Tis Rome requires our tears ; 
The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 
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The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. 
And set the nations free — Rome is no more. 
O liberty ! O virtue I O my country ! 

Whatever the Roman virtue has subdued. 
The sun's whole course, the day and year, are Cassar's ! 
For him the self-devoted Decii died. 
The Fabii feU, and the great Scipios conquer*d ; 
Even Pompey fought for Caesar* Oh my friends ! 
How is the toil of fate, the work of ages, 
The Roman empire, fallen ! O curst ambition I 
Fallen into Caesar's hands I our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer, but his country. — 
Lose not a thought on me, I'm out of danger ; 
Heaven will not leave me in the victor's hand. 
Caesar shall never say he conquered Cato. 
— But, O my fiiends, your safety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts ; a thousand secret terrors 
Rise in my soul. — How shall I save my firiends ? 
*Tis now, O Caesar, I begin to fear thee. — 
Farewell, my friends ! if there be any of you 
Who dare not trust the victor's clemency. 
Know, there are ships prepared by my command, 
(Their sails already opening to the wind,) 
That shall convey you to the wish'd-for port. 
Is there aught else, my friends, I can do for you ? 
The conqueror draws near. Once more, farewell ! 
If e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore, 
Where Caesar never shall approach us more. 
There the brave youth, with love of virtue fired» 
Who greatly in his country's cause expired, 
Shall know he conquered. The firm patriot there. 
Who made the wel£u:e of mankind his care. 
Though still by Action, vice, and fortune, crost, 
Shall find the generous labour was not lost 



A STORM. 

Vaxtst iEomtoall. 

Thbrs was a tempest brooding in the air 
Far in the west. Above, the skies were fair. 
And the sun seem'd to go in glory down : 
One small black cloud (one only) like a crown, 
Touch'd his descending disk and rested there : 
Slow then it came along, to the great wind 
Rebellious, and (although it. blew and blew) 
Came on increasing, and across^the blue 
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Spread its dark shape, and left the sun behind. 
*-The daylight sank, and the winds wailed about 
The bark wherein the luckless couple lay, 
And horn the distant cloud came scattering out 
Riyers of fire : it seemed as though the day 
Had burst from out the billows far away. 
No pilot had they their small boat to steer 
Aside from rocks ; no sea- worn mariner 
Who knew each creek and bay and sheltering steep, 
And all the many dangers of the deep. 
They fled for life, — (for happiness is life) 
And met the tempest in his hour of strife 
Abroad upon the waters : they were driven 
Against him by the angry winds of heaven ; 
And all around, the clouds, the air, the sea, 
Rose from unnatural dead tranquillity, 
And came to battle with their legions : Hail 
Shot shattering down, and thunder roared aloud. 
And the wild lightning from his dripping shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pale. 
And darted through the heavens : Behold the gale 
Sang like a dirge ; and the white billows lash*d 
The boat, and dien like ravenous lions dash'd 
Against i^e deep wave-hidden rocks, and told 
Of ghastly perils as they backward roll'd. 

The lovers driven along from hour to hour,. 
Were helpless, hopeless, in the ocean's pow*r. 
— The storm continued, and no voice was heard^ 
Save that of some poor solitary bird, 
Which sought a shelter on the quivering mast, 
But soon borne off by the tremendous blast. 
Sank in the waters screaming. The great sea 
Bared like a grave its bosom silently ; 
Then sank and parted like an angry thing 
With its own strength at war. The vessel flew 
Toward the land, and then the billows grew 
Larger and white, and roared as triumphing, 
Scattering afar and wide the heavy spray 
That shone like loose snow as it passed away. 
At flrst, the dolphin and the porpoise dark 
Came rolling by them, and the hungry shark 
Followed the boat, patient and eager-eyed, 
And the grey curlew slanting dipped her side. 
And the hoarse gull his wings within the foam ; 
But some had sunk — ^the rest had hurried home. 
And now pale Julia and her husband (clasped 
Each in the other's arms) sat viewing death ; 
She, for his sake in fear, silently gasped. 
And he to cheer her kept his steady breath. 
Talking of hope, and smiled like morning. — There 
They sate together in their sweet despair ; 
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Sometimes upon his breast she laid her head, 
And he upon her silent beauty fed, 
Hushing her fears, and 'tween her and the storm 
Drew his embroider'd cloak to keep her warm ; 
She thanked him with a look upturned to his, 
The which he answered by a tender kiss. 
Pressed and prolonged to pain ! her lip was cold, 
And all her love and terror mutely told, 
— ^The vessel struck 



ROLAND GRJEME. 

The trumpet was rung on Hellvellyn side. 

The bugle in Derwent Tale : 
And an hundred steeds came hurrying fleet. 

With an hundred men in mail : 
And the gathering cry, and the warning word. 
Was — " Fill the quiver, and sharpen the sword,' 

And away they bound — the mountain deer 

Starts at their helmet's flash : — 
And away they go — ^the brooks call out. 

With a hoarse and a murmuring dash ; 
The foam, flung from their steeds as they go. 
Strews all their track like the drifting snow. 

What foes chase they ? for I see no foe ; 

And yet all spurred and gor'd. 
Their good steeds fly — say, seek they work 

For the fleet hound or the sword ? 
I see no foe — yet a foe they pursue, 
With bow and brand, and horn and halloo. 

Sir Richard sptirs on his bonny brown steed. 

Sir Thomas spurs on his black ; 
There is an hundred steeds, and each 

Has a Selby on its back ; 
And the meanest man there draws a brand 
Has silver spurs and a baron's land. 

The Eden is deep in flood — ^lo ! look 
How it dashes from bank to bank, 

To them it seems but the bonny green lea, 
Or the vale with brackens rank. — 

They brave the water and breast the banks. 

And shake the flood and foam from their flanks. 
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The winding and haunted Eske is nigh, 
With its woodlands wide and green ; 
'^ Our steeds axe white with foam ; shall we wash 
" Their flanks in the river Sheen V 
But their steeds may be doom'd to a sterner task, 
Before they pass the woodland £ske. 

All at once they stoop on their horses' necks, 

And utter a long shrill shout ; 
And bury their spur in their coursers' flank, 

And pluck their bright blades out : 
The spumed-up turf is scatter'd behind. 
For they go as the hawk when he sails with the, wind. 

Before them, not far, on the lilied lea. 

There is a fair youth flying ; 
And at his side rides a lovely maid. 

Oft looking back and siglung : — 
On his bonnet dances the heron's plume, 
And fans the maid's cheek, all of ripe rose bloom. 

" Now do thy best, my bonny grey steed. 

And carry my true lover over ; 
And thy com shall be served in a silver dish. 

And heap'd and running over — 
O bear her safe, through dark Eske's fords, 
And leave me to cope with her kinsmen's swords." 

Proud looked the steed, and had braved the flood 

Had it foam'd a full mile wider ; 
Tum'd his head in joy, and his eye seem'd to say, 

" I'm proud of my lovely rider : 
And though Selbys stood thick as the leaves on the tree, 
All scatheless, I'd bear thee o'er mountain and lea." 

A rushing was heard on the river banks. 

Wild rung wood, rock, and linn — 
And that instant, an hundred horsemen at speed. 

Came foaming and fearless, in. 
" Turn back, turn back, thou Scottish loon. 
Let us measure our swords, 'neath the light of the moon." 

And an hundred horsemen leaped lightly down. 

With their silver spurs all ringing ; 
And drew back as Sir Richard his good blade bar'd. 

While the signal trump kept singing : 
And Roland Graeme down his mantle threw. 
With a martial smile, and his bright sword drew. 

With a measuring eye, and a measur'd pace, 

Nigher they came and nigher ; 
Then made a bound and made a blow. 

And the smote helms yielded fire : 
December's hail, or the thunder's blast. 
Ne'er flash'd so bright, or fell so fast. 
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** Now yield thee, Roland, and give me back 

Lord Selby's beauteous daughter ; 

Else I shall sever thy head, and heave't 

To thy light love o'er the water." 

" My sword is steel, Sir Richard, like thine. 

And thy head's as loose on thy neck as mine." 

And again their dark eyes flashed, and again 

They clos'd — on sweet Eske side, 
The ring-doves sprung from their roosts, for the blows 

Were echoing far and wide : 
Sir Richard was stark, and young Roland was strong ; 
And the combat was fierce, but it lasted not long. 

There's blood upon young Roland's blade. 

There's blood on Sir Richard's brand ; 
There's blood shower'd o'er their weeds of steel. 

And rain'd on the grassy land : 
But blood to the warrior's like dew to the flower ; 
The combat but wax'd still more deadly and dour. 

A dash was heard in the moonlight Eske, 

And up its banks of green. 
Fair Edidi Selby came with a shriek 

And knelt the knights between : 
" Oh ! spare him, Sir Richard !" she held her white hands, 
All spotted with blood 'neath the merciless brands. 

Young Roland look'd down on his true love, and smil'd. 
Sir Richard look'd also and said, — 
*' Curse on them that true love would sunder," he sheath'd 

With his broad palm his berry-brown blade ; 
** And long may the Selbys, abroad and at hame. 
Find a friend and a foe like the good gallant Graeme." 



AN APOSTROPHE TO PEACE. 

Peace I lasting Peace ! There is something in the very sound that makes 
our hearts throb with expectation and delight ! Think of the nmnerous 
benefits which will accrue to the world at large by the cessation of War ; — 
they crowd too thick and fast upon the mind to utter them ; whilst the vast 
amount of human misery that would be averted stands paramount. Oh ! 
what victims has the blood-red hand of War sacrificed on its altar ! How 
has it blighted the fairest prospects and torn asunder heaven-bom ties! 
How many hearts has it caused to bleed with grief, and to be stricken 
with despair ! Wherever it has shown its devastating hand it has opened 
one huge grave that has engulphed the &irest and the best ! Gaze on the 
field of death at the close of an engagement ! Listen to the sounds 
borne along upon the midnight breeze, like the groans of some monster 
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spirit struggling in its agony t Gro yet nearer — see the pale wounded, and 
the paler dead ! — ^Think, at that moment, of the widowed grief-rent hearts 
at home, and say, does not the thought of these scenes being numbered 
with the past — of these sighings of broken spirits being exchanged for 
songs of love and innocence — seem too much for our feeble frsunes to 
bear? Think of the wild cry of joy which ran along our coasts at the 
last general announcement of peace ; what a cry was that ! how strangely 
in it agony and joy were mingled ! A people who had been broi^ht up 
from infancy in scenes of war and bloodshed ! — ^Wives who had lived in 
the daily expectation of iall they cherished as dear being ruthlessly torn 
from them ! — Mothers whose parental existence had been one intense 
anxiety lest the hand of the destroyer should visit them next, and arrest 
those on whom all their hopes rested, at once their pride and joy. When 
it was announced that these scenes were to eease, it seemed almost too 
much for a nation to endure : bitter recollections of the past mingled 
strangely with anticipations for the fiiture. 

Oh ! when shall a far longer peace than this — a peace uninterrupted 
and eternal — dawn upon our world? When shall love, the brightest 
emanation of the Deity, make every spirit to warm, and every face to 
glow with joy ? 

All nature seems to rebuke our strifes— in all the wide creation every 
thing seems harmony but man. What exquisite repose! what sublime 
unity ! Gaze upon the setting sun, in all its variety of tints, ever 
changing in its hue, yet all converging in one golden ray ; and imagine, 
must it not be some burnished padiway to the land of everlasting har- 
monies. Let man then no longer be the exception ; — ^no longer let us 
point to plains immortalized by scenes of carnage as the glory of our 
land ; but let each one aid on the time — aid it in the world without and 
by the home fireside — ^when every hill, valley, and plain bounded by 
England's shores, shall send forth the incense of pure and loving hearts 
to the Fatherland on high ; when Peace shall reign triimiphant through- 
out the length and breadth of our land, and War shall be known no 
more ! 

Thomas E. Fuller. 



GERTRUDE VON DER WART 

Her hands were clasp'd, her dark eyes raised, 

The breeze threw back her hair ; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed — 

All that she loved was there.* 
The night was round her clear and cold. 

The holy heaven above ; 
Its pale stars watching to behold 

The might of earthly love. 

• She 11 supposed to be witnessing her husband perish by the rack. 
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" And bid me not depart," she cried, 

** My Rudolph, say not so ! 
This is no time to quit thy side ; 

Peace, peace, I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear 

When death is on thy brow ? 
The world I what means it l-^-mine is here" 

I will not leave thee now. 

" I have been with thee in thine how 

Of glory and of bliss ; 
Doubt not its memory's living power 

To strengthen me through this ! 
And thou mine honour*d love and true, 

Bear on, bear nobly on ! 
We have the blessed heaven in view, 

Whose rest shall soon be won." 

And were not these high words to flow 

From woman's breaking heart ? 
Through all that night of bitterest woe 

She bore her lofty part ; 
But oh ! with such a glazing eye. 

With such a curdling cheek 

Love, love ! of mortal agony. 

Thou, only thou should'st speak 1 

The wind rose high, but with it rose 

Her voice, that he might hear : 
Perchance that dark hour brought repose. 

To happy bosoms near. 
While she sat striving with despair 

Beside his tortured form, 
And pouring her deep soul in prayer 

Forth on the rushing storm. 

She wiped the death-damps from his brow. 

With her pale hands and soft. 
Whose touch upon the lute-chords low. 

Had stiird his heart so oft. 
She spread her mantle o'er his breast. 

She bathed his lips with dew. 
And on his cheeks such kisses press'd. 

As hope and joy ne'er knew. 

Oh I lovely are ye. Love and Faith, 

Enduring to the last ! 
She had her meed — one smile in death— 

And his worn spirit pass'd. 
While e'en as o'er a martyr's grave. 

She knelt on that sad spot ; 
And weeping, bless'd the God who gave 

Strength to forsake it not ! 
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SCENE FROM " ROMEO AND JULIET/' 

Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo. 

Friar. Romeo, come forth ; come fortli, thou fearftil man : 
Affliction is enamonied of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 

Romeo, Father, what news ? What is the Prince's doom ? 
What sorrow crayes acquaintance at my hand. 
That yet I know not ? 

Friar. Too familiar 
Is my dear son with such sour company. 
I hring thee tidings of the Prince's doom. 

Romeo. What less than doomsday is the Prince's doom ? 

Friar. A gentler judgment vanished from his lips : 
Not hody's death, hut hody's banishment. 

Romeo. Ha ! banishment ? Be merciful, say " death :" 
For exile hath more terror in his look. 
Much more than death : do not say ** banishment." 

Friar. Here from Verona art Uieu banished : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Romeo. There is no world without Verona walls ; 
But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 
Hence banished is banished from the world. 
And world's exile is death. Then banishment 
Is death mistermed : calling death banishment. 
Thou cutt'st my head off with a golden axe, 
And smil'st upon the stroke that murders me. 

Friar. O deadly sin ! O rude unthankfrilness I 
Thy f&ult our law calls death ; but the kind Prince, 
Taking thy part, hath rushed aside the law. 
And turned that black word " death" to ** banishment :" 
This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. 

Romeo. 'Tis torture, and not mercy. Heayen is here, 
Where Juliet liyes ; and every cat, and dog. 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing. 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her ; 
But Romeo may not.-— More validity, 
More honourable state, more courtship, lives 
In carrion flies than Romeo : they may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And steal immortal blessings from her lips ; 
Who, even in pure and vestal modesty. 
Still blushf as thinking their own kisses sin; 
But Romeo may not ; he is banished : 
Flies may do tins, when I from this must fly : 
They are free men, but I am banished. 
And sayst thou yet that exile is not death ? 
Hadst thou no poison mixed, no sharp-ground knife, > 
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No sadden mean of death, though ne'er so mean. 

But <' banished/' to kiU me ? '< Banished 1 " 

O friar, the damned use that word in hell ; 

Howlings attend it. How hast thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and a Mend professed. 

To mangle me with that word " banished ? " 

Friar, Thou fond mad man, hear me but speak a word. 

Romeo, O, thou wilt speak again of banishment. 

Friar, I'll give thee armour to keep off that word ; 
Adversity's sweet mflk, philosophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art banished. 

Borneo, Yet banished ? — ^Hang up philosophy i 
Unless philosophy can make a JiQiet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince's doom ; 
It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more. 

Friar, O, then I see that madmen have no ears. 

Borneo. How should they, when that wise men have no eyes ? 

Friar, Let me dispute with thee of thy estate. 

Borneo, Thou canst not speak of what thou dost not feel : 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love. 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered. 
Doting like me, and Hke me banished. 
Then mightst thou speak, then mightst thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 



KOSSUTH'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

MDCCCXLIX. 

Farewell, my beloved coimtryl Farewell, land of the Magyar! 
Farewell, thou land of sorrow ! I shall never more behold the summit of 
thy mountains. I shall never again give the name of my country to that 
cherished soil where I drank from my mother's bosom the milks of justice 
and liberty. Pardon, oh ! pardon lum who is henceforth condenmed to 
wander fair from thee, because he combated for thy happiness. Pardon 
one who can only call free that spot of thy soil where he now kneels with 
a few of the fedthfrd children of conquered Hungary ! My last looks are 
fixed on my country, and I see thee overwhelmed with anguish. I look 
into the friture, but that future is overshadowed. Thy plains are covered 
with blood, the redness of which pitiless destruction unll change to black, 
the emblem of mourning for the victories thy sons have gained over the 
sacrilegious enemies of thy sacred soil. 

How many grateful hearts have sent their prayers to the throne of the 
Almighty! How many tears have gushed from their very depth to 
implore pity ! How much blood has been shed to testify that the Mag- 
yar idolizes his country, and that he knows how to die for it. And yet, 
land of my love, thou art in slavery ! From thy very bosom will be 
forged the chain to bin^ all that is sacred, and to aid all that is sacri- 
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legions. O Almigbty Creator, if thou lorest thy people to whom thou 
didst give victory under our heroic ancestor, Arpad,* I implore thee not 
to sink them into degradation. I speak to thee, my country, thus from 
the ahyss of my despair, and whilst yet lingering on the threshold of thy 
soil. Pardon me that a great number of thy sons have shed their blood 
for thee on my account. I pleaded for thee — I hoped for thee, even in 
the dark moment when on thy brow was written the withering word 
" Despair." I lifted my voice in thy behalf when men said, " Be thou a 
slave." I girt the sword about my loins, and I grasped the bloody 
plume, even when they said, " Thou art no longer a nation on the soil of 
the Magyar." 

Time has written thy destiny on the pages of thy story in yellow and 
black letters— Death. The Colossus of the north has set his seal to the 
sentence. But the glowing iron of the east shall melt that seal. 

For thee, my country, that hast shed so much blood, there is no pity ; 
for does not the tyrant eat his bread on the hills formed of the bones of 
thy children ? 

The ingrate whom thou hadst fattened with thy abundance, he rose 
against thee ; he rose against thee, the traitor to his mother, and destroyed 
thee utterly. Thou hast endured all ; thou hast not cursed thine existence, 
for in thy bosom, and far above all sorrow, hope has built her nest. 

Magyars ! turn not aside your looks from me, for at this moment mine 
eyes flow with tears for you, for the soil on which my tottering steps still 
wander is named Hungary. 

My country, it is not the iron of the stranger that hath dug thy 
grave ; it is not the thunder of fourteen nations, ^ arrayed against thee, 
that hath destroyed thee ; and it is not the fifteenth nation, traversing the 
Carpathians, that has forced thee to drop thy arms. No : thou hast been 
betrayed ; thou hast been sold, my country ; thy death-sentence hath 
been written, beloved of my heart, by him whose virtue, whose love for 
thee I never dared to doubt. Yes I in the fervour of my boldest thoughts, 
I should have almost as soon doubted of the existence of the Omnipotent 
as have believed that he could ever be a traitor to his country. Thou 
has been betrayed by him in whose hands I had but a little space before 
deposited the power of our great country, which he swore to defend, even 
to the last drop of his heart's blood. He hath done treason to his mother ; 
for the glitter of gold hath been for him more seductive than that of the 
blood shed to save his country. Base gain had more value in his eyes 
than his country, and his God has abandoned him, as he had abandoned 
his God for his allies of hell. 

Magyars ! Beloved companions, blame me not for having cast mine 
eyes on this man, and for having given to him my place. It was neces- 
sary, for the people had bestowed on him their confidence ; the army 
loved him, and he obtained a power of which 1 myself would have been 



* The Arpad filluded to by Kossuth, is the celebrated chief or khan of the Hunga- 
rians, who, when driven with his tribes firom the banks of the Volga, towards the end of 
the ninth century, settled on the Theiss, and as the ally of the Emperor Amoul beat 
the Moravians in the year 895. Under the weak rule of the son of Arnoul, Lewis, sur- 
named the Child, he became master of Pannonia, which the Hungarians have since then 
kept possession o£ Arpad gave his name to a Hungarian dynasty, which began with 
St. Stephen in 997, and which kept the throne till the death of Andrew III., 1301. 
This race of kings is known as the Arpades. 
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proud. And, neyertheless, this man belied the confidence of the nation, 
and has repaid the love of the army with hatred. Curse him, people of 
the Magyars ! Curse the breast which did not first dry up before it gave 
him its milk. I idolize thee, O thou most faithfiil of the nations of 
Europe, as I idolize the liberty for which thou hast proudly and bravely 
combated. The God of liberty will never efface thee from his memory. 
Mayest thou be for ever blest I 

My prmciples have not been those of Washington ; nor yet my acts 
those of Tell. I desired a free nation — ^free as man cannot be made but 
by God. And thou art fallen ; faded as the lily, but which in another 
season puts forth its flowers still more lovely than before. Thou art 
dead — ^for hath not thy winter come on ? but it will not endure so long as 
that of thy companion under the frozen sky of Siberia. No ! Fifteen 
nations have dug thy tomb. But the hosts of the sixteenth will come to 
save thee. Be faithfiil, as thou hast been even to the present. Conform 
to the holy counsels of the Bible. Lift up thy heart in prayer for the 
departed ; but do not raise thine own hymn until thou hearest the thun- 
ders of the liberating people echo along thy mountains, and bellow in the 
depth of thy valleys. 

Farewell, beloved companions ! Farewell, comrades ! countrymen I 
May the thought of God, and may the angels of liberty for ever be with 
you ! Do not curse me. You may well be proud ; for have not the 
lions of Europe risen from their lairs to destroy the " rebels ?" I will 
proclaim you to the civilized world as heroes ; and the cause of an heroic 
people will be cherished by the freest nation of the earth— ^the freest of 
all free people ! 

Farewell, thou land dyed with the blood of the brave I Guard those 
red marks — ^they will one day bear testimony on thy behalf. 

And thou, farewell, O youthfrd monarch of the Hungarians 1 Forget 
not that my nation is yet destined for thee. Heaven inspires me with 
the confidence that the day will dawn when it shall be proved to thee 
even on the ruined walls of Buda. 

May the Almighty bless thee, my beloved country. 

Believe ; Hope ; and Love ! 



PRIVATE PRACTICE. 

13fi tf)e iStrttor. 

Mr. Jacob Brown ----- ^^ CUrh, 
Mr. Sampson Smith - - - - ^^ Clerk, 
Mr. Middleton ------ y/ Merchant, 

Enter Jacob Brown. 

Jacob. Well ! this is decidedly refreshing ; to think that the governor 
won't be back all day— very little business to do — ^and less inclination to 
do it. Now seeing that I've a few hours* time to kill, how shall I perpe- 
trate the deed ? I have it, I'll run home and get my fishing-rod, which 
wants repairing, for doing which such another oportunity may not offer. 
Yet, no; it's rather dangerous to say *Be back in an hour* on the 
door ; for if any one should call, and no Jacob here, what an explosion 
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there wotdd be to-morrow to be sure. — Let me see ; [«tfo down] I have 
it :— the meeting of our Elocution Class is near ; and this will be an 
excellent opportunity for me to make preparations for my appearance on 
that occasion, I really begin to think that, with a little practice, I 
shoidd make a capital public speaker — and I fancy I shall make a sensation 
at our Meeting. What shall I give ? — ^Tragedy 's my line — ^yes, Tragedy 
it must be, — 

*< Plato, thou reasonest well'* 

But wouldn't a bit of Comedy suit better — Tragedy's rather Heavy. 
If I could manage something original, that, after all, would be the 
thing to tell ! Then it's so difficult to choose a subject I What would 
suit: " Ingratitude to Nelson," too serious — "Woman," rather too indefi- 
nite — "Beauty," worn out — "Love," too delicate — " To My Beloved," 

that'll do ! — that'll do ! — strike while the iron 's hot ; [writes j 1 bow 

1 vow no change be found frail body the ground 

dispute a frown fote ^knock him down. Well, come, I 

tliink that's a tolerable beginning. I must try if it recites as effectively 
as it appears on paper [rises'] Hem, hem ! 

Fairest of Nature's works, to thee I bow. 

And evermore will love thee, here I vow ; 

No change in me, dear girl, shall e'er be found. 

While this frail body lives above the ground. 

Who dare dispute thy beauty, e'en a fit>wn 

Shall seal his fate, [Enter Sampson] egad ! I'll knock him down I 

[raising his clenched fist, and staggering hack on seeing Sampson. 

Sampson, What does the fellow mean I Are you mad, sir ? 

Jacob. Mad, sir ? [laughing]. No, sir ; not exactly. 

Sampson. You appear very much like it, sir. May I ask if Mr* 
Middleton's within? 

Jacob. Certainly, sir. 

Sampson. Certainly what, sir? 

Jacob. Why you certainly may ask if Mr. Middleton's within. — I be- 
lieve I understood your question aright ? 

Sampson. Yes, sir [laughing]. Can I see him ? 

Jacob. No, he's without. 

Sampson. Why couldn't you have said so at once, you booby ! 

Jacob. Booby, sir! booby is an insulting term which I cannot 
brook ! — [takes up the jjcn]— draw and defend yourself. 

Sampson. The fellow's mad — ^mad as a March hare. Whatever do 
you mean ? [sternly] I came here on business, sir, — most particular 
business ! 

Jacob. Business, sir ? I beg pardon — I really took you for a part 
of my original production, and never for a moment expected that a member 
of our Elocution Class would call here on business. 

Sampson. A Member of our Elocution Class [staring] I What I my 
friend [shaking hands] Mr. Jacob Brown ! — I really didn't know you. 
The truth is I am so much occupied, that I find but few opportunities of 
attending the weekly meetings, and must offer that as an excuse, although 
a poor one, for not recognizing you ; ' in addition to which you appeared 
rather excited. Whatever was you after when I interrupted you ? 
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Jacob. I was reciting the first part — ^and, at present, the last (aside) 
-"-of a new original production of my own, composed expressly for the 
next meeting of our Class. 

Sampson, Oh, indeed I hut why not try your favourite hurlesque ? 
I will join you ; — and, as you have sent husiness to the right-ahout, if 
you can do the Hamlet, I think I can manage Horatio. As there's nothing 
like the time present, suppose we have a rehearsal at once. 

Jacob, Good ; decidedly a good idea, friend Sampson. Let me se&— 
it would read thus : — 

A SCENE FROM HAMLET. 

Hamlet - - - Mr. Jacob Brown. 
Horatio ... Mr. Sampson Smith. 

Now then, we're all right ; here goes to make a heginiiing — 

Hamlet [rubbing hia hands]. The wind is bleak — I'm getting rather cold. 

Horatio, Wilt have some ale — a drop of prime and old ? 

Hamlet, [whispers']. Chorus without, 'Tis missing, and we're done I 

I'll be't myself [sings loudly] " Jolly Companions every one." 
Horatio. The king is kiclung up a precious riot, 

I wonder why the deuce he can't keep quiet ! 

I hate the rows of those old ugly files ! 

Music should he tomcat-ic on the tiles. 

Is this noise common — ^are they oft so breezy ? 
Hamlet. O yes, the king calls that his free-and-easy. 

It don't suit me ; I cannot see the joke 

Of sitting in a room one cloud of smoke ; 

It makes you cough, and wheeze, and feel uneasy — 

There's nothing free in that, and nothing easy. 
Horatio [quietly]. The ghost should now appear, but I've no doubt 
As we've not got one, we can do without. 

There, there's the ghost ! 
Hamlet, Aye! ho, where? 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us I— 

For if you don't, this horrid ghost will end us. — 

If you are mortal, please to doff that steel. 

And then I fancy I can make you fnel. 

Horatio, I'll call him ! — Hamlet, Dane, 

My Father, King, or any other name 

You please — what brings you here 

To spoil us in the midst of oiu* good cheer ? [Enter Mr. Mid- 

DLETON, unperceived], 

I'm sure good sir, we never troubled you ; 

What do you wish ? what is it we should do ? 

Mr. Middleton coming forward [excitedly]. 

Explain to me, sir, for what earthly reason, my counting-house is made 
the arena for tiiis extraordinary exhibition. I have been listening very 
patiently and calmly for the last few minutes, wondering who possibly 
could be inside talking so loudly and dramatically. Who are you, sir [to 
Sampson] ; as for you, sir, I know you well enough already [to Jacob], 

Sampson, I am a clerk in Messrs. Millington's house, and have brought 
you a letter from that firm ; here it is, sir Igiving letter]. 
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Middleton [taking letter."] More bad news, I suppose ; misfortunes 
never come singly ! [opens letter , and reads in an under tone] — " My dear 
sir, — ^We have the pleasure of informing you that the Arcadia has safelj 
arrived at Liverpool, with a large consignment of gold on board from 
your agent in Mexico. We sh^l be happy to receive your commands 
respecting the same. — Yours, &c. Willington, Brothers." — Excellent ! 
capital! Come here, sir, [to Sampson,] You have brought me such 
good news, that my anger has quite evaporated ! But, remember, gentle* 
men — you, Mr. Brown, more especially — ^that a counting-house is a 
place quite unsuited for dramatic readings ; and that employers may, by 
chance, as in my case, return home unexpectedly, and catch you in the fact. 

Jacob, We are very sorry, sir, [aside] at your return. But it was 
only an experiment. 

Sampson. Nothing more, sir, I assure you. 

Middleton. And an experiment which has decidedly failed. 

Jacob. Nay, sir; let our friends answer that question. We have 
done you no material injury, and if we have amused our friends— although 
stopped at the very outset of our endeavours by your unfortunate arrival — 
[ must say, for Sampson and myself, that our experiment has succeeded, 
and proved the truth of our favourite maxim, that practice — especially 
Private Practice — makes perfect. 



THE BEADLE'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

[Finding, perhaps, that ori^nal composition was beyond his [the Beadle's] bounds* 
that Parnassus, in fact, was not in his Parish, he had contrived, by here and there inter- 
polating a line or two of his own, to adapt tiie lays of our British Bards to his caroL 
For instance,, Gray's celebrated ** Elegy in a Country Churchyard " was thus made to 
do auty after this fashion. — Hood,"] 

The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way — 

And this is Christmas Eve, and here I be! 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 

Save Queen Victoria^ Ufho the sceptre holds I 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 

The moping owl does to the moon complain — 

Save all the ministers thai be in power, 
Save all the Royal Sovereigns that reign ! 

• • • • • 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 

The Parish Beadle calling at the door ! 
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Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life, 
They kept the apple-women's stalls away I 



Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial stiU erected nigh ; 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 
He never lets the children play thereby ! 



Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn. 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the Reverend Vicar aU in lawn I 

One mom I miss'd him on the 'customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came, nt)r yet beside the rill. 

Nor at the Magpie and the Stump was he I 

The next with hat and staff, and new array. 
Along all sorts of streets we saw him home ; 

Approach and read (for thou can'st read) the lay 
He always brings ttpon a Christmas morn t 

Large was hk bounty, a&d his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as Mgely send ; 

He gave to misery (all h^ had) a tdar. 
And netfer failed on Sunday Si io attend t 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

Where they alike in trembling^ hope repose, 

John Bugsby, Number Thirteen, Tibbald*s Road. 



THE HORN OF EGREMONT CHAPEL. 

Ere the Brothers through the gateway 

Issued forth with old and young. 
To the Horn Sir Eustace pointed 
Which for ages there had hung. 
Horn it was which none eould sound, 
No one upon living ground, 
Save he who came as rightful heir 
To Egremont's domains and castle fair. 
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Heirs from times of earliest record 

Had the House of Lucie bom* 
Who of lig^t had held the lordship 

Claimed by |ffoof upon the Horn : 
Each at the appointed hour 
Tried the Horn, — ^it owned his power ; 
He was acknowledged : and the bl«8ty 
Which good Sir Eustace souaded, was the last. 

With his lance Sir Eustace pointed* 

And to Hubert thus said he >-^ 
** What I speak this Horn shall witnesf 

For thy better mexnorj. 
Hear, then, and neg^ct b^ not i 
At this tiine» «nd on this &fiot» 
The words are uttered frooa my heart, 
As my last eamesti pi»y^r ere we depi«r|, 

<< On good service we are going 

Life to risk by sea and land. 
In which course, if Christ our SaTieur 

Do my sinful sool demand* 
Hither come thou back straightway, 
Hubert, if alive that day, 
Return, and sound the Horn, that we 
May have ft living bouse still left in thee ! ** 

*^ Fear not," ^quickly answeied Hubert ; 
" As I am thy l&ther's son* 
What thou asketh, noble bvother, 

With Gk>d's favour ^all be done." ^ 
So we were both right well contest : 
Forth they from the castle went. 
And at the bead of their array 
To Palesline the brothers took thw way. 

Side by side they fou^t (the Lucies 

Were a line for valour famed) 
And where'er their strokes alighted. 

There the Saracens were tamed. 
Whence, then, could it eome — ^the thought — 
By what evil spirit brought ? 
Oh ! can a brave man wish to take 
His brother's life, for lands' and castle^s sake ? 

<< Sir ! " the ruffians said to Hubert, 
'* Deep he lies in Jordan's flood." 
Stricken by this ill assurance, 
Pale and trembling Hubert stood. 
** Take your earnings."-?— Oh ! tjia|i I 
Could have seen my brpUier die ! 
It was a pang that vexed him then ; 
And oft returned, agAip* mf^ y^t again. 
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Months passed on^ and no Sir Eustace I 

Nor of him were tidings heard ; 
Wherefore, bold as day, the murderer 

Back again to England steered. 
To his castle Hubert sped ^ 
Nothing has he now to dread. 
But silent and by stealth he came, 
And at an hour which nobody covdd name* 

None could tell if it were night-time. 

Night or day, at even or mom ; 
No one's eye had seen him enter. 

No one's ear had heard the Horn. 
But bold Hubert lives in glee : 
Months and years went smilingly ; 
With plenty was his table spread ; 
And bright the lady is who shares his bed. 

Likewise he had sons and daughters ; 

And, as good men do, he sate 
At his board by these surrounded. 

Flourishing in fair estate. 
And while thus in open day 
Once he sate, as old books say, 
A blast was uttered from the Horn, 
Where by the castle^^gate it hung forlorn. 

'Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace I 

He is come to claim his right : 
Ancient castle, woods, and moimtains, 

%ear the challenge with delight. 
Hubert ! though the blast be blown 
He is helpless and alone : 
Thou hast a dungeon, speak the word ! 
And there he may be lodg'd, and thou the Lord. 

Speak ! — astounded Hubert cannot, 

And if power to speak he had, 
All are daunted, all the household 

Smitten to the heart, and sad. 
'Tis Sir Eustace ; if it be 
Living man, it must be he ! 
Thus Hubert thought in his dismay, 
And by a postern-gate he slunk away. 

Long, and long was he imheard of : 

To his brother then he came. 
Made confession, asked forgiveness, 

Asked it by a brother's name, 
And by all the saints in heaven ; 
And of Eustace was forgiven : 
Then in a convent went to hide 
His melancholy head, and there he died* 
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But Sir Eustace, wliom good angels 
Had presery'd from murderers* hands, 

And from Pagan chains had rescued, 
Liv'd with honour on his lands. 

Sons he had, saw sons of theirs : 

And through ages, heirs of heirs, 

A long posterity renowned. 

Sounded the Horn which they alone could sound. 



SCENE FROM " RICHELIEU ; OR, THE CONSPIRACY/' 

Sbit iS« IL« ISumn:. 

Enter Richelieu and Joseph. 

Rich. So, they would seize my person in this palace ?— 
I cannot guess their scheme : — ^but my retinue 
Is here too large ! — A single traitor could 
Strike impotent the faith of thousands ; — ^Joseph, 
Art sure of Huguet ? — Think — we hang*d his £ither ! 

Joseph. But you have bought the son ; — heap*d favours on him ! 

Rich. Trash ! — &vours past — that's nothing. — In his hours 
Of confidence with you, has he named the favours 
To come — ^he counts on ? 

Joseph. Yes : — a colonel's rank, 

And letters of nobility. 

Rkh. What, Huguet ! — 

Enter Huouet, as to address the Cardinal, who does not perceive 

him. 

Huguet. My own name, soft ! \j/lides behind the scene."] 

Rich. Colonel and nobleman ! 

My bashfrd Huguet — that can never be ! — 
We have him not the less — we'll promise it ! 
And see the King withholds ! — ^Ah, kings are oft 
A great convenience to a minister ! 
No wrong to Huguet either ! — Moralists 
Say, Hope is sweeter than Possession ! — ^Yes — 
We'll count on Huguet ! Favours past do gorge 
Our dogs ; leave service drowsy — dull the scent, 
Slacken the speed ; — ^favours to come, my Joseph, 
Produce a lusty, hungry gratitude, 
A ravenous zeld, that of the commonest cur 
Would make a Cerberus. — You are right, this treason 
Assumes a fearful aspect : — but once crush'd. 
Its very ashes shall manure the soil 
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Of power; and ripen such full sheaves of greatness 
That all the summer of my fate shall seem 
Fruitless beside the autumn ! 

[HuouET holds up his hand menacingly, and creeps <mt 

Joseph, The saints grant it ! 

Rich, [solemnly]. Yes — ^for sweet France, Heavcm grant it ! — O 
my country. 
For thee — thee only — though men deem it not — 
Are toil and terror my famiHars ! — I 
Have made thee great and fair — upon thy brows 
Wreath*d the old Roman laurel : — at thy feet 
Bow'd nations down. — ^No pulse in my ambition 
Whose beatings were not measured from thy heart I 
In the old times before us, patriots lived 
And died for liberty — 

Joseph, As you would live 

And die for despotry — 

Rich, False monk, not so, 

But for the purple and the power wherein 
State clothes herself. — I love my native land 
Not as Venetian, Englisher, or Swiss, 
But as a noble and a priest of France ; 
" All things for France" — ^lo, my eternal maxim ! 
The vital axle of the restless wheels 
That bear me on ! With her, I have entwined 
My passions and my fate— my crimes, my virtues — 
Hated and loved, and schemed, and shed men's blood, 
As the calm crafts of Tuscan Sages teach 
Those who would make their country great. Beyond 
The map of France — ^my heart can travel not, 
But fills that limit to its farthest verge ; 
And while I live — Richelieu and France are one. 
We priests, to whom the Church forbids in youth 
The plighted one — to manhood's toil denies 
The soother helpmate — ^from our wither'd age 
Shuts the sweet blossoms of the second spring 
That smiles in the name of father — We are yet 
Not holier than Humanity, and must 
Fulfil Humanity's condition — ^Love ! 
Debarr'd the Actual, we but breathe a life 
To the chill Marble of the Ideal — Thus, 
In thy unseen and abstract majesty. 
My France — ^ifty Country, I have bodied forth 
A thing to love. What are these robes of state. 
This pomp, this palace ? Perishable baubles ! 
In this world two things only are immortal — 
Fame and a People ! 

Enter Huouet. 

HugueU My Lord Cardinal, 

Your Eminence bade me seek you at this hour. 
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Rick. Bid I ? True, Huguet. — So — ^you ovetiieard 
Strange talk amongst these gallants ? Snares and traps 
For Richelieu ? Well — ^we'U balk them ; let me Uiink — 
The mes-at-arms you head — ^how many ? 

Huguet. Twenty, 

My lord. 

Rich. All trusty? 

HugueU Yes, for ordinary 

Occasions — ^if for great ones, I would change 
Three-fourths at least. 

Rich. Ay, what are great occasions ? 

Huguet. Great bribes I 

Rich, [to Joseph.] Good lack, he knows some paragons 
Superior to great bribes ! 

Huguet. True gentlemen 

Who have transgress'd the laws — and value life 
And lack not gold ; your Eminence alone 
Can grant them pardon. Ergo you can trust them ! 

Rich. Logic ! — So be it — ^let this honest twenty 
Be arm*d and mounted — [aside.'] So they meet at midnight. 
The attempt on me to-morrow. — Ho ! we'll strike 
'Twixt wind and water. — [Aloud.'] Does it need much time 
To find these ornaments to Human Nature ? 

Huguet. My lord — the trustiest of them are not birds 
That love the daylight. — I do know a haunt 
Where they meet nightly — 

Rich. Ere the dawn be grey. 

All could be arm'd, assembled, and at Ruelle 
In my old hall ? 

Huguet. By one hour after midnight. 

Rich. The castle's strong. You know its outlets, Huguet ? 
Would twenty men, well posted, keep such guard 
That not one step— (and murther's step is stealthy)— 
Could glide within — ^unseen ? 

Huguet. A triple wall — 

A drawbridge and portcullis — twenty men 
Under my lead, a month might hold that castle 
Against a host. 

Rich. They do not strike till morning. 

Yet I will shift the quarter — ^Bid the grooms 
Prepare the litter — I will hence to Ruelle 
While daylight lasts — and one hour after midnigh. 
You and your twenty saints shall seek me thither ! 
You're made to rise ! — You are, sir ;— eyes of lynx, 
Ears of the stag, a footfdl like the snow ; 
You are a valiant fellow ; — ^yea, a" trusty. 
Religious, exemplary, incorrupt, 
And precious jewel of a fellow, Huguet ! 
If I live long enough, — aye, mark my word*— 
If I live long enough, you'll be a colonel — 
Noble, perhaps ! — One hour, sir, after midnight. 

Huguet. You leave me dumb with gratitude, my lord ; 
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I'll pick the trustiest [aside] Marion's house can furnish ! 

[Exit HUGUET. 

Rich, How like a spider shall I sit in my hole, 
And watch the meshes tremble. 

Joseph. But, my lord, 

Were it not wiser still to man the palace, 
And seize the traitors in the act ? 

Rich, No ; Louis, 

Long chafed against me — ^Julie stolen from him, 
Will rouse him more. — He'll say I hatch'd the treason, 
Or scout my charge : — He half desires my death ; 
But the despatch to Bouillon, some dark scheme 
Against his crown — there is our weapon, Joseph ! 
With that, all safe — without it, all is peril ! 
Meanwhile to my old castle ; you to court. 
Diving with careless eyes into men's hearts, 
As ghostly churchmen should do ! See the King, 
Bid him peruse that sage and holy treatise. 
Wherein 'tis set forth how a premier should 
Be chosen from the priesthood — how the King 
Should never listen to a single charge 
Against his servant, nor conceal one whisper 
That the rank envies of a court distil 
Into his ear — to fester the fair name 
Of my — I mean his minister ! — Oh ! Joseph, 
A most convincing treatise. 

Good— all feivours, 
If Frangois be but bold, and Huguet honest.— 
Huguet — I half suspect— he bow'd too low — 
'Tis not his way. 

Joseph. This is the curse, my Lord, 

Of your high state ; — ^suspicion of all men. 

Rich, [sadly']. True; — ^true ; — ^my leeches bribed to poisoners ; 
To strangle me in sleep. — ^My very King [ — ^p 

(This brain the unresting loom, from which was woven 
The purple of his greatness) leagued against me. 
Old — childless — friendless — ^broken — ^all forsake — 
AU— all— but— 

Joseph, What ? 

Rich, The indomitable heart 

Of Armand Richelieu ! 

Joseph. Nought beside ? 

Rich. Why, Julie, 

My own dear foster-child, forgive me ! — ^yes ; 
This morning, shining through their happy tears. 
Thy soft eye bless'd me ! — ^And thy lord, — in danger 
He would forsake me not. 

Joseph, And Joseph 

Rich, [after a pause] You — 

Yes, I believe you — yes — for all men fear you — 
And the world loves you not. — And I, friend Joseph, 
I am the only man, who could, my Joseph, 
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Make you a Bishop. — Come, we'll go to dinner, 

And talk the while of methods to advance 

Our Mother Church. Ah, Joseph, — Bishop Joseph I 



CHRISTMAS. 

WLMWston Srbms. 

There is nothing in England that exercises a more delightful spell 
over my imagination, than the lingerings of the holiday customs and 
rural games of former times. They recall the pictures my fancy used to 
draw in the May-morning of my life, when as yet I only knew the world 
through hooks, and helieved it to he aU that poets had painted; and 
they hring with them the flavour of those honest days of yore, in which, 
perhaps with equal fallacy, I am apt to think the world was more home- 
bred, social, and joyous, than at present. I regret to say, that they are 
daily growing more and more faint, heing gradually worn away by time, 
but still more obliterated by modem fashion. They resemble those pic- 
turesque morsels of gothic architecture which we see crumbling in various 
parts of the country ; partly dilapidated by the waste of ages, and partly 
lost in the additions and alterations of latter days. Poetry, however, 
clings with cherishing fondness about the rural game and holiday revel 
from which it has derived so many of its themes — as the ivy winds its rich 
foliage about the gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully repaying 
their support by clasping together their tottering remains, and, as it 
were, embalming them in verdure. 

Of all the old festivals, however, that |4 Christmas awakens the 
strongest and most heartfelt associations. T^e is a tone of sacred and 
solemn feeling that blends with our conviviality, and lifts the spirit to a 
state of hallowed and elevated enjoyment. The services of the church 
about this season are extremely tender and inspiring. They dwell 
on the beautiful story of the origin of our faith, and the pastoral scenes 
that accompanied its announcement. They gradually increase in fervour 
and pathos during the season of Advent, until they break forth in full 
jubilee on the morning that " brought peace and good-will to men." 
I do not know a grander effect of music on the moral feelings, than to 
hear the full choici and the pealing organ, performing a Christmas anthem 
in a cathedral, and filling every part of the vast pile with trimnphant 
harmony. 

It is a beautiful arrangement, also derived from days of yore, that this 
festival, which commemorates the announcement of the religion of peace 
and love, has been made the season for gathering together of family 
connexions, and drawing closer again those bands of kindred hearts, 
which the cares, and pleasures, and sorrows of the world, are continually 
operating to cast loose ; of calling back the children of a family who 
have launched forth in life, and wandered widely asunder, once more to 
assemble about the paternal hearth, that rallying place of the affections, 
there to grow young and loving again, among the endearing mementos of 
childhood. 
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There is something in the very season of the year that gives a diarm 
to the festivity of Christmas. At other times we derive a great portion 
of our pleasures from the beauty of nature. Our feelings sally forth and 
dissipate themselves over the sunny landscape, and we " live abroad and 
everywhere." The song of the bird, the murmur of the stream, the 
breathing fragrance of spring, the soft voluptuousness of summer, the 
golden pomp of autumn, earth with its mantle of refreshing green, and 
heaven with its deep, delicious blue, and its cloudy magnificence, all fill 
us with mute but exquisite delight, and we revel in the luxury of mere 
sensation. But in the depth of winter, when Nature lies despoiled of 
every charm, and wrapped in her cloud of sheeted snow, we turn, for 
our gratifications, to moral sources. The dreariness and desolation of 
the landscape, the short, gloomy days, and darksome nights, while they 
circumscribe our wanderings, shut in our feelings also from rambling 
abroad, and make us more keenly disposed for the pleasures of the social 
circle. Our thoughts are more concentrated ; our friendly sympathies 
more aroused. We feel more sensibly the charm of each other's society, 
and are brought more closely together by dependence on each other for 
enjoyment. Heart calleth unto heart, and we draw our pleasures from 
the deep wells of living kindness, which lie in the deep recesses of our 
bosoms, and which, when resorted to, furnish forth the pure element of 
domestic felicity. The pitchy gloom without makes the heart dilate on 
entering the room filled with the glow and warmth of the evening fire. 
The ruddy blaze diffuses an artificial summer and sunshine through the 
room, and lights up each countenance into a kindlier welcome. Where 
does the honest face of hospitality expand into a broader and more cordial 
smile ; where is the shy glance of love more sweetly eloquent than by 
the winter fireside ? And as the hollow blast of wintry wind rushes 
through the hall, claps the distant door, whistles about the casement, and 
rumbles down the cMmnM what can be more grateful than that feeling 
of sober and sheltered Surity with which we look round upon the 
comfortable chamber, and the scene of domestic hilarity ? 



THE FOLLY OF WAR, 

Hark ! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clangs of conflict on the heath ? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote. 
Nor saved your brethren ere they sunk beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants* slaves ?-^The fires of death. 
The bale-fires flash on high : — from rock to rock. 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 
Red battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 

Lo ! where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun. 
With death*shot glowing in his fiery hands. 
And eye that scorcheth all that glares upon ; 
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Restless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon, 
Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done ; 
For, in this mom, three potent nations meet 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain 
Are met — as if at home they could not die — 
To feed the crow on Talavera's plain. 
And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 

There shall they rot — ^Ambition's honour'd fools ! 
Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 
Vain sophistry ! in them behold the tools, 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to trace their way 
With human hearts — to what ? — a dream alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway. 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own, 
Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone ? 



THE RETURN OF RODERIC. 

'TwAs even-song time ; but not a bell was heard ; 
Instead thereof, on her polluted towers. 
Bidding the Moors to their unhallowed prayer, 
The crier stood, and with his sonorous voice, 
Fill'd the delicious vale where Lena winds 
Through groves and pastoral meads. 

The sound, the sight 
Of turban, girdle, robe, and scimitar. 
And tawny skins, awoke contending thoughts 
Of anger, shame, and anguish in the Goth ; 
The unaccustomed face of human kind 
Confused him now, and through the streets he went 
With haggard mien, and countenance like one 
Crazed or bewildered. 

All who met him turned 
And wondered as he past. One stopt him short, 
Put alms into his hand, and then desired, 
In broken Gothic speech, the moon-struck man 
To bless him. With a look of vacancy. 
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Roderic received the alms ; his -wandering eye 

Fell on the money, and the fallen king, 

Seeing his own royal impress on the piece, 

Broke out into a quick convulsiye voice. 

That seemed like laughter first, hut ended soon 

In hollow groans supprest. The Mussulman 

Shrunk at the ghastly sound, and magnified 

The name of Allah as he hasten'd on. 

A Christian woman, spinning at her door, 

Beheld him ; and, with sudden pity toucVd, 

She laid her spindle by, and running in 

Took bread, and following after called him back ; 

And placing in his passive hands the loaf. 

She said, Christ Jesus, for his mother's sake. 

Have mercy on thee I With a look that seemed 

Like idiotcy, he heard her and stood still, 

Staring awhile ; then, bursting into tears, 

Wept like a chDd, and thus relieved his heart, 

Full, even to bursting else with swelling thoughts. 

So, through the streets, and through the northern gate. 

Did Roderic, reckless of a resting-place. 

With feeble, yet with hurried steps, pursue 

His agitated way. And when he reached 

The open fields, and found himself alone. 

Beneath the starry canopy of heaven. 

The sense of solitude, so dreadful late. 

Was then repose and comfort : — ^There he slept. 

Beside a little rill, and brake the loaf ; 

And shedding o*er that unaccustomed food, 

Painful, but qui^ tears, with grateful soul 

He breathed dianksgiving forth :-Hihen made his bed 

On heath and myrtle. 



SCENE FROM "JOHN OF PROCIDA," 

Enter Procida and Fernando. 

Proc. Look up. What seest thou ? 

Fern* £)tna. 

Proc. Where stands Etna ? 

Fern. In Sicily. 

Proc. Then this is Sicily, 
Where Etna stands, and thou look'st up to it. 
And yet, methinks, thou knowest not thou stand*st 
In Sicily. 

Fern. I know it as well as thou. 

Proc. Deny it, then ! Tell him who says thou stand'st there 
He is mistaken ! Rather say thou stand'st 
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In any other isle that spots the sea ; 

And give thy oath to it, though Etna there» 

Before thee, should break silence at the lie, 

And bellow forth—" 'Tis Sicily thou stand'st in ! " 

Fern, Beware ! young blood is hot. 

Proc, Behoves it, then. 
Beware it runs no peril from its heat. 
Young blood is generous, too ! — not always! — then 
Its heat is virtue bringing virtue forth, 
As does the healthful plant in stronger flower. 
Its heat is as the thing it acts upon. 
As summer in the garden genders fruit, 
But in the swamp breeds poison. Know me, sir. 
So far. I wear a sword! [throws off his gown] Now, of thy heat. 
Why should I stand in fear ? 

Fern. Lest thou offend 
Mine honour ! 

Proc, Show it me. 111 not offend it ; 
Else I offend mine own. If I gainsay 
The square, the plummet, or the level, what 
Shall I gain credence for ? I am a fool 
Or knave. I either know not ; or deny, 
Yet know. But honour is the name as well 
As thing, and with the thing not always goes. 
But serves a spurious owner, as the stamp 
Of gold at times is given to base coin. 
The gambler that will load a die, will cut 
Your throat, so you dare tell him on't — ^for honour ! 
The libertine who uses, for your shame, 
Your hospitable trust — a felon, worse 
Than he who filches purses with his sword- 
Demands your blood, if you impugn his honour 1 
Whence, with a coward world, tibe bully lust 
Hath gracious entertainment at the hands 
"Which hold the custody of maidens' snow. 
And never-question*d matrons. What do you say 
To the honour of a traitor — ^false at once 
To his liege lord and country ? taking part 
With their arch, pitiless, contentless foes ? 
Shall such a man have honour ? Ay, shall he so. 
Hath he the bloodhound's quality to vouch 
The barefaced lie a truth ! 

Fern, Thou lovest danger ! 

Proc, No, I love virtue, sir, and fear not danger. 
Art thou Sicilian ? 

Fern, Yes. 

Proc, Sicilian bom ? 

Fern. Yes. 

Proc, In the mountain island first drew breath ? 

Fern, Yes. 

Proe, Art thou sure ? Where saw'st thou first the sun, 
To know him as thou recoUectest ? 
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Fern, In Messina. 

Proc. Knowest thou the history 
Of this thy native land ? Who was her king 
When first thou madest acquaintance with the sun, 
The blessed sun God gave thee leave to see 
When he vouchsafed thee draw the breath of life 
In Sicily? 

Fern, Why Manfred then was king. 

Ptvc. What came of him f 

Fern. He lost his crown. 

Proc. 'Tis false ! 

Fern*, [^aside']. What power hath this mysterious man 
That while he chafes me thus, I thus forbear ! 

Proc. Were one to take thy purse firom thee by force, 
Wouldst say that thou hadst lost it ? Thou wouldst say 
That thou wast robb*d of it. So Manfred was 
RobbM of his crown. Lost it ! Who say you now 
Is king of Sicily ? 

Fern. Charles of Anjou. 

Proc. That's false 
Again ! Charles of Anjou is usurper 
And not a king — ^not king of Sicily. 
Manfred was slain in battle, was he not ? 

Fern. He was. 

Proc. He was. He died as became a king 
Defending his own crown against the robber 
Who wrench*d it from his brow. Yon answer well. 
You know your country's history. What next ? 
Who followed in the strife ? Who struggled next 
With the arch felon ? Held his throat to him — 
For it was nothing else, with powers so broken— 
Ere he would tamely be a looker-on. 
And see him wear the spoil ? 

Fern. Conradine. 

Proc. Yes ! 
The chivalrous, the patriotic prince I 
He took the cause up — ^but he lost the day. 

Fern. And with the day his life. 

Proc. How I Can't you tell ? 
Know you so far the tragedy so well, " 

And do you halt at the catastrophe 
Which brings the crowning horror of the whole ? 
The prince was taken captive — ^taken alive- 
Whole ! without scaith ! No wound, the matter even 
Of a pin's scratch ! Now mark the freebooter 
In Charles of Anjou — ^him thou namedst now 
The King of Sicily. Mark now how blood 
And plunder go together like sworn friends. 
Conradine was a captive. What had he done ? 
What Charles himself had done in such a case. 
And had a right so to have done, were he 
A saint and not a robber. Fought for the crown 
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Of his forefathers ! What could Conradine 
That Charles need fear ? He was bound hand and foot. 
He was as one that's bedridden ! that's struck 
With a palsy ! Charles had just as much to fear 
From Conradine as from an in&nt in the cradle. 
What did he to him ? — He beheaded him ! 

Fern. 'Twas sacrilege ! 

Proc. *Twas murder ! — ^murder, sir ! 
Murder and sacrilege ! — Conradine met the scaffold 
In his own kingdom, like a host that's butcher'd ' 
In his own house, by thieves ! Now mark, young man, 
How bruised, broken, lost in fortunes, still 
The noble spirit to the last bears up 
And towers above its &te. Beside the block, 
Within the axe's glare, yet would not he 
Give up his righteous cause, but from his hand 
His gauntlet drew and flung into the space 
'Twixt him and those who came to see him die. 
" For Jesu' sake," he cried, " who loves me there 
Pick up my gage, and with it take the charge 
A dying man gives witli his parting breath, 
That he present it to that kinsman of 
My house who takes its rightful quarrel up. 
And whom with all my rights I here invest ! " — 
I see the story somewhat touches thee. 

Fern, I never heard it told so well before. 
Wast thou a stander-by ? 

Proc. I was. What then ? 

Fern, Didst thou pick up the gage ? 

Proc, Wouldst thou have done it ? 

Fern, I would. 

Proc, And wherefore ? 

Fern, Out of pity for 
The murder'd king. 

Proc, What ! — Given thy private cares, 
Hopes, havings, up, to consecrate thy life . 
To his most desperate cause — his throne usurp'd ! 
His land o'errun ! his people scatter'd, that 
Together not so many hang as one 
Might call a broken troop ! — So seeming-lost 
A cause as that, at cost so dear hadst thou 
Embraced, and ta'en the gauntlet up ? 

Fern, I had ! 

Proc, [taking a glove from his breast]. There *tis ! There ! As I 

[pluck'd it from tiie 8caffi>ld foot ! 
The look that martyr cast upon me then, 
It shed more healing unction on my soul, 
Than fifty thousand masses at my deaiih 
Could do, each chanted by as many lips. 
And all of holy men. Now mark how Right, 
Although, at setting out, a dwarf in thews, 
By holding on will gadier sinew, till 
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It moves that giant Might. With seconding. 
Levies, munitions, allies, subsidies — 
None other than this empty glove, I went 
From Sicily ; where now I stand again. 
With monarchs and their kingdoms at my back, 
The sworn abettors of the righteous hand, 
Which, fleshless, tendonless, reduced to bone. 
Its holy cause with life thus clothes again. 
And arms with retribution. That same hand 
Once fiird this glove, which now I hold to thee. 
Take it. 

Fern. For what ? 

Proe, To swear by it. 

Fern. The oath? 

Proc. Death to the Gaul whoe'er he be, that now 
Has footing in the land ! — Death without pause 
Of ruth — eye, ear, be stone to voice or look 
Of deprecation ! Once your blade is out, 
While there's a tyrant's heart to lend a sheath. 
Never to let it know its own ! 

Fern. That oath 
I will not take. 

Proc. Thou wilt not? Thou'rt a traitor ! 

Fern. Ha I 

Proc. Thou'rt a coward ! 

Fern, [^drawing]. Try if I fear death ! 

Proc. Death is a little thing to brave or fear.. 
Except a thought of the after-reckoning. 
The which to fear becomes, not shames, a man : 
'Tis but a plunge and over, ta'en as oft 
By the feeble as the stout. Give me the man 
That's bold in the right — too bold to do the vrrong. 
Not bold as that, thou art a traitor still 
And coward I 

Fern. Draw ! 

Proc. For what ? To pleasure thee ? 
To place myself on base equality 
With one whom I look down upon ? 

Fern. Or draw. 
Or I will spurn thee. 

Proc. Villain, to thy knee I 

Fern. My knee ! 

Proc. What I fear'st thou degradation ? How 
Can he crouch lower than he does who kneels 
To his own weaknesses, when Duty bids him 
Stand up and take the manly post becomes him 
At the side of Virtue. Were thy mother — she 
That bore thee in her womb— in fetters, how 
Wouldst deal with those that put them on ? Wouldst talk 
And laugh with them — shake hands with them — embrace them ? 
** Thou wouldst not !" But I tell thee, slave, thou wouldst. 
For what's thy country, be she not thy mother, 
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And like a mother loved by thee ? Thou slavcj 
That seekest kindred with thy country's foes I 
Hast thou a father ? 

Fern, Draw ! 

Proc, Hast thou a father ? 

Fern. But with my sword's point will I answer thee ! 

Proc, Hast thou a father hoy ? 

i^erw. Hast thou a hand ? 
Behoves that it be quick and seek thy sword t 
Thy life's in danger ! 

Proc^ Hast thou a fathefj still 
I say to thee ? 

Fern, Thy sword, or I*m Upon thee ! 

Proc^ Then thou wilt have a mUrder on thy soul, 
For from my stand I will not budge an infeh, 
Nor move, so far, my arm to touch my swoid, 
Until thou answer* St me* • Hast thou a father ? 

Fern, [bursting into tears], No,-^no I thou churlish, harsh, re- 

[morseless man-** 
That bait'st me with thy coarse and biting words. 
As boors abroad let loose unmuzzled dogs 
Upon a tether'd beast ! my arm withheld 
By thy defencelessness, that hast defence 
At hand, but will not use it-*-who art thou ' 
To use me thus ? to do me shameful wrong 
And then deny me means to right myself ? 
"What have I done to thee to use my heart 
As if its strings were thine to stfain or rend ? 
Thou mak'st my veins hot with my boiling blood. 
And not content, thou followest it up. 
Mine eyes inflaming with my scalding tears, 
Thou kindless, ruthless man ! Hast thou a father ? 
I never knew one ! 

Proc, [aside'], I thank God ! 

Fern. Thou hadst 
A father — hadst a father's training — O 
How blest the son that hath. O Providence, 
What is there like a father to a son ? 
A father, quick in love, wakeful in care. 
Tenacious of his trust, proof in experience. 
Severe in honour, perfect in example, 
Stamp'd with authority ! Hadst such a father ? 
I knew no training, save what fostering 
Did give me, in the mood : and was bestow'd 
Like bounty to a poor dependant ; which 
He might take or leave. Those who protected meJ 
Were masters of my native land, not sons. 
How could I learn the patriot's lofty lesson ? 
They told me Sicily had given me birth. 
But then they taught me also I was son 
To a contentless and ungracious mother^ 
And they were kind to me. What wouldst thou have 

t 
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Of a young heart, but what you*d ask of wax — 
To take the first impression given to it ? 
Except that, unlike wax, it is not quick 
What once it takes to render up again. 

Proc> [aside], O, my poor boy ! 

Fern, If thou hadst a father, 
Twas cruel, knowing that thou wast so rich. 
To taunt me, where, knew*st not that I was poor, 
Thou mightst at least suspect my poverty. 
How had I loved my father ! He had had 
The whole of my heart. I would have given it him 
As a book to write in it whate*er he would. 
I never had gainsaid him — ^never run 
Counter to him. I had copied him, as one 
A statue doth of the rare olden virtue, 
In jealous, humble imitation. 
I had lived to pleasure him. Before I had 
Disgraced him, I had died. 

Proc. [aside']. My son ! My son ! 

Fern, Thou weep'st. O Heaven ! 

Proc, Thou wast made captive in 
A stormed hold. 

Fern, I was. 

Proc, That hold belonged 
To John of Procida. 

Fern, It did. 

Proc, 'Twas stonn'd 
And taken, in his absence. 

Fern, So *tis said. 

Proc, That John of Procida had then a son 
Just four years old. 

Fern, That age was mine, I have heard. 
When first the Governor adopted me. 

Proc, There was no other child within the castle. 

Fern, Was there* not ? 

Proc, No ! 

Fern, I must have been that child ! 

Proc, Upon his right fore-arm he bore a mark. 

Fern, Yes ; here ! 

Proc, Yes ; in the very place thou point'st to. 

Fern, I am the son of John of Procida ! 

Proc, Thou art ; — and I am John of Procida. 

Fern, [falling on his knee]. Father ! 

Proc, My son ! My boy ! My child I left 
At four years old and thought was dead ! 

Fern, Thou own'st me ? 

Proc, Own thee ! — Ay ! — Look at me and tell me, boy. 
Dost thou not see thy father ? 

Fern, Yes ! Thy looks 
Are words of love that call me from thy feet 
Up to thy arms. 

Proc, Up to them, then ! 
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Fern> [rising ^ and throwing himself into the arms of Peocida]. 

[My father ! 

Proc» O, my son ! 

Fern. What shall I do ? 

Proc, What mean you ? 

Fern. What shall I do ? 
Give me the glove ! 

Proc. My son ! 

Fern. The gauntlet of 
The martyr king ! 

Proc. There !— Stop ! Not nowj my son ; 
I find thee quick in the affection 
Thou owest me, and which, like a new Spring 
Just struck upon^ doth bubble richly up 
And run an ample torrenti No^ my son ; 
I will not take advantage of the burst 
To let it hurry thee along with it. 
A sudden change and violent^ is scarce 
A lasting one. Thou mightst repent it. No ; 
1*11 prove thee ere thou join'st the holy cause. 
Thou to Messina shalt return onee more, 
Before thou see*st her free. My word was given. 
Thou art a man. Men that uphold the name 
Act, not from impulse, but reflection; 
Declare thy meditated nuptials things 
Thy duty to tliy neighbour and thy God 
Compels thee to abandon. Then come back^ 
Froni every let released, and take the oath, 
And live the son of John of Procidai 

Fern. When I can say thy first behest is done^ 
I'll show myself to thee. Farewell ! \_Goes out. 

Proc. Farewell ! 
How suddenly his visage brightened up, 
At mention of returning to Messina^ 
What speed is there I Is*t all on my account i 
Now he is gone my heart misgives me; What 
Have I done t Why do we pray that we be spared 
Temptation, but that *tis a whirlpool, which, 
Onde we're within its vortex^ draws us in 
And sucks us down to ruin~-Charybdis likje ! 
Which of the hugfe warrgalley makes as light. 
As boat, compared to thatj a cockier shell ! 
Whence should all men that love their souls beware 
Temptation. I will call him back ! He is out 
Of hearing. Shotild his love for her be strong f 
i did not note if she was very fair. 
But souls were never made for eyes to read. 
And there lies woman's beauty. If she loves 
Stronglyrr-rand O how strongly woman loves-^-^ 
The force of two hearts must he struggle with. 
1*11 trust in Heaven ! Alas ! how many men 
Do trust in Heaven^ when they betray themselves I 
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If he's my son ! — I talk with fifty years 

For counsellors ! O, it was oversight, 

Preposterous in a father ! If I have found 

My son to lose him — ^best I ne'er had found him. 

Yet ere I lose him I will risk my life — 

Risk all — except the sacred cause I*m sworn to. \Goes out. 



CASABI ANC A. 

MiB. demand. 

The hoy stood on the huming deck. 

Whence all hut he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck, 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, — 

A proud though childlike form. 

The flames rolled on — ^he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud — " Say, father, say. 

If yet my task is done ?" 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

** Speak, father !" once again he cried ; 
** If I may yet be gone ! 

And" but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair ; 
And looked from that lone post of death. 

In still yet brave despair ; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 
" My father ! must 1 stay ? " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 
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Then came a burst of thunder-sound, — 
The boy ! — oh ! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds that far arotind 
With fragments strewed the sea, 

With mast and helm, and pennon fair. 
That well had borne their part ; — 

But the noblest thing that perished there. 
Was that young fbithful heart ! 



WOLSEY'S APPEAL TO HENRY VIll.* 

[WoLSET, in oonsequenoe of his disapproval of the dirorce of Katharine ot 
Arragon, is in disgrace with the king, and he gives his palaee at Hampton Court, with 
the large amount of gold which he has stored up there, to appease the king's anger, 
being aware that the king does, or shortly will, know of the existence of the treasure, 
through his jester, Will Somers, who has learnt the secret from Wolsey's jester, Patch.] 



Enter Kino Henry and Cardinal Wolset. 

King, Well, Cardinal ! You are playing a deep game with me, as 
you think ; hut take heed, for I see through it. 

Wolsey. I pray you dismiss these suspicions from your mind, my 
liege. No servant was ever more fEiithful to his master than I have been 
to you. 

King. No servant ever took better care of himself. Not alone have 
you wronged me to enrich yourself, but you are ever intriguing with my 
enemies. I have nourished in my heart a viper, but I will cast you off 
— will crush you as I would the noxious reptile ! [stamping his foot,'] 

Wolsey. Beseech you, calm yourself, my liege ; I have never thought 
of my own aggrandisement but as it was likely to advance your power. 
For the countless benefits I have received at your hands, my soul over- 
flows with gratitude. You have raised me from the meanest condition 
to the highest. You have made me your confidant, your adviser, your 
treasurer — and, with no improper boldness I say it, your friend. But I 
defy the enemies who have poisoned your ears against me, to prove that 
I have ever abused the trust placed in me. The sole fault that can be 
imputed to me is, that I have meddled more with temporal matters than 
spiritual; and it is a crime for which I must answer before Heaven. 
But I have so acted because I felt that I might thereby best serve your 
Highness. If I have aspired to the Papal throne-«-which you well know 
I have — it has been that I might be yet a more powerful friend to your 
Majesty, and render you what you are entitled to be, the first prince in 
Christendom. 

Kin^. Tut, tut? 
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Wohey, The gifts I have received from foreign princes — the wealth 
I have amassed — have all been with a view of benefiting your Majesty. 
King, Humph ! 

Wolsey, To prove that I speak the truthi sire, the palace at Hampton 
Court, which I have just completed — 

King, And at a cost more lavish than I myself should have expended 
on it. 

Wohey, If I had destined it for myself, I should not have spent a 
tithe of what I have done. Your Highnesses unjust accusations force 
me to declare my intentions somewhat prematurely. Deign [throwing 
himself at the king's feet"] to accept that palace and all within it. You 
were pleased, during your late residence diere, to express your approval 
of it ; and I trust it will find equal favour in your eyes now that it is 
your own. 

Kir^, By holy Mary, a royal gift ! Rise, Cardinal. You are not 
the grasping, selfish person, you have been represented. 

Wolsey, Declare as much to my enemies, sire, and I shall be more 
than content. You will fijid the palace better worth accepting than at 
first sight might appedr. 
King, How so ? 

Wolsey, Your Highness will be pleased to take this key — ^it is the 
key of tie cellar. 

King, You have some choice wine there — given you by some reli- 
gious house — or sent you by some foreign potentate — ^ha ! 

Wolsey, It is a wine that a king might prizes Your Majesty Will 
find a hundred hogsheads in that cellar ; and each hogshead filled with 
gold. 

King, You amaze me! [feigning astonishment^. And all this you 
freely give me ? 

Wolsey, Freely and ftiUy, sire. Nay, I have saved it for you. Men 
think I have cared for myself, whereas I have cared only for your 
Majesty. Oh ! my dear liege, by the devotion I have just approved to 
you, and which I would also approve, if needful, with my life, I beseech 
you to consider well before you raise Anne Boleyn to the throne. In giving 
you this counsel, I know I hazard the favour I have just regained ; but 
even at that hazard t must offer it. Your infatuation blinds you to the 
terrible consequence of the step. The union is odious to all your sub- 
jects—but most of all to those not tainted with the new heresies and 
opinions. It will be never forgiven by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
who will seek to avenge the indignity offered to his illustrious relative ; 
while Francis will gladly make it a pretext for breaking his truce with 
you. Add to this the displeasure of the Apostolic see, and it must be 
apparent that^ powerful as you are, your position will be one of infinite 
peril. 

King, Thus fer advanced, I cannot honourably abandon the divorce. 

Wolsey, Nor do I advise its abandonment, sire ? but do not let it be 

a means of injuring you with all men. Do not let a mal-alliance place 

your very throne in jeopardy ; as, with your own subjects and all 

foreign powers against you, must necessarily be the case. 

King, You speak warmly. Cardinal. 

Wolsey, My zeal prompts me to do so. Anne Boleyn is in no wa^ 
worthy of the honour you propose her. 
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King, And whom do you think more worthy ? 

Wolsey, Those whom I have already recommended to your Majesty 
- — the Duchess d'Alen9on, or the Princess Renle ; by a union with 
either of them you would secure the cordial co-operation of Francis, and 
the interest of the see of Rome — ^which, in the event of a war with 
Spain, you may need. 

King. No, Wolsey ; no considerations of interest or security shall 
induce me to give up Anne. I love her too well for that. Let the lion, 
Charles, roar ; the fox, Francis, snarl ; and the hydra-headed Clement 
launch forth his flames ; I will remain firm to my purpose. I will not 
play the hypocrite with you, whatever I may do with others. I cast 
off Katharine that I may wed Anne ; because I cannot otherwise obtai^ 
her. And shall I now, when I have dared so much, and when the prize 
is in my grasp, abandon it ? — Never ! Threats, expostulations, entreaties, 
are alike unavailing. 

Wolsey, I grieve to hear it, my liege ; it is an ill-omened union, 
and will bring woe to you, woe to your realm, and woe to the Catholic 
Church. 



THE PIG. 

Sotttfjes. 

Jacob ! I do not love to see thy nose 
Tum'd up in scornful curve at yonder pig. 
It would be well, my friend, if we, like him. 
Were perfect in our nature ! Why dislike 
The sow-bom grunter ? He is obstinate. 
Thou answerest ; ugly ; and the filthiest beast 
That banquets upon offal. Now, I pray you. 
Hear the pig*s counsel. 

Is he obstinate ? 
We must not, Jacob, be deceived by words. 
By sophist sounds. A democratic beast. 
He knows that his unmerciful drivers seek 
Their profit and not his. He hath not learnt 
That pigs were made for man — bom to be brawn'd 
And baconized ; that he must please to give 
Just what his gracious masters please to take ; 
Perhaps his tusks, the weapons Nature gave 
For self-defence, the general privilege ; 

Perhaps- hark, Jacob ! didst thou hear that hom ?- 

Woe to the young posterity of pork ! 
Their enemy is at hand. 

Again— Thou say'st 
The^pig is ugly. Jacob, look at him ! 
Those eyes have taught the lover flattery. 

His face, ^nay, Jacob ! Jacob ! were it fair 

To judge a lady in her deshabille ? 
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Fancy it drest, and with saltpetre rouged. 

Behold his tail, my friend ; with curls like thai 

The wanton hop marries his stately spouse ; 

So crisp in heauty, Amoretta's hair 

Rings round her lover's soul the chains of love. 

And what is heauty hut the aptitude 

Of parts harmonious ? Give thy fancy scope, 

^nd thou wilt find that no imagined change 

Can beautify this heast. Place at his end 

Tte starry glory of the peacock's pride ; 

Give him the swan's white breast ; for his horn hoofs 

Shape such a foot and ancle as the waves 

Crowded in eager rivalry to ki9s, 

When Venus from th' enamoured sea arose ; 

Jacob, thou canst but make a monster of him ; 

All alteration man could think, wo^ld lAaip 

^is pig perfection. 

The last charge — He lives 
A dirty life. Here I could shelter him 
With noble and right reverend precedents ; 
And shew, by sanction of authority, 
That 'tis a very honourable thing 
To thrive by dirty ways. But let me rest 
On better ground th' unanswerable defence ; 
The pig is a philosopher who knows 
No prejudice. Dirt ! Jacob, what is dirt ? 
If matter, why the delicate dish that tempts 
An o'ergorg'd epicure to the last morsel 
That stuffs him to the throat-gates, is no morc^ 
If matter be not, but as sages say, 
Spirit is all, and all things visible 
Are one, but to infinity n^odified. 
Think, Jacob, what that pig is, and the mire 
Wherein he stands knee-deep. 

And there ! that breeze 
Pleads with me, and has won thee to the smile 
That speaks conviction. O'er yon blossom'd field 
pf beans it came, and thoughts of bacon rise. 



AN UNPAID PUFF FO^l THE LAWYERS. 

Authors have long got the credit of being the most accomplished 
persons going. Now, I have long been of opinion that lawyers are 
infinitely their superiors. The author chooses his characters as you 
choose your dish or your wine at dinner-rr-he takes what puits, and leaves 
what is not available to his purpose. Now, the lawyer is called on for 
f4l fte narrative ai^d descriptive powers of hi? art a^ a moment's notice, 
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One day hp Is to be found creeping, with a tortoise slowness, through all 
the wearisome intricacy of an equity case— the next he is borne along 
in a torrent of indignant eloquence, in defence of some Orange proces- 
sionist, or some Ribbon associate. In one court he attempts to prove 
that the elderly gentleman whose life was insured for one thousand 
at the Phoenix, was instrumental to his own decease, for not eating 
cayenne with his oysters : in another he shows, with palpable clearness, 
that being stabbed in the body, and having his head fractured, is a venial 
offence, and merely the result of "political excitement" in a high- 
spirited and warm-hearted people. 

Hear him in a lunacy case — ^listen to the deep subtle distinctions he 
draws.between the symptoms of mere eccentricity and erring intellect— « 
remark how insignificant the physician appears in the case, who has made 
these things the study of a long life — ^hear how the barrister confounds 
him with a hail-storm of technicals. Like a child who thumps the keys 
of a pianoforte, and imagines himself a Listz or Moschelles, so does 
your barrister revel amid the phraseology of a difficult science — ^pelting 
the witnesses with his insane blunders, and assuring the jury that their 
astonishment means ignorance. A joke is a universal blessing; the 
judge, who after all is only " an old lawyer," loves it from habit ; the 
ju^f generally speaking, are seldom in such good company, and they 
laugh from complaisance ; and the bar joins in the mirth, on that great 
reciprocity principle whidti enables them to bear each other's dullness, 
and dine together afterwards. 

What set me first on this train of thought, was a trial I lately heard, 
where a cross action was sustained for damage at sea — ^the owners of the 
brig Durham against the Aurora^ a foreign vessel, and vice versa, for the 
result of a collision at noon on the 14th of November. It appeared 
that both vessels had taken shelter in the H umber from stress of wea- 
ther, nearly at the same time; — that the Durham^ which preceded the 
Prussian vessel, " clewed up her topsails and dropped her anchor 
RATHER suddenly ; and the Aurora being in the rear, the vessels came 
in collision." The question therefore was, whether the Durham came 
to anchor too precipitately, and in an unseamanlike manner, or, in 
other words, whether, when the " Durham clewed up her topsails and 
let go her anchor, the Aurora should not have luffed up or got stem- 
way on her," &c. Nothing could possibly be more instructive, nor 
anything scarcely more amusing, than the lucid arguments employed by 
the counsel on both sides. The learned Thebans, that would have been 
sick in a ferry-boat, spoke as if they had circumnavigated the globe. 
Stay-sails, braces, top-gallants, clews, and capstans, they hurled at each 
other like bon-bons at a carnival; and this naval engagement lasted 
from daylight to dark, till at last so confused were the witnesses, the 
plaintiff, defendant, and all, that they half wished they had both gone to the 
bottom before they thought of settling their differences in the Admiralty 
Court. 

How I trembled for the Aurora^ when an elderly gentleman with a 
wart on his nose assured the court that the Durham had her topsails 
backed ten minutes before the anchor fell ; and then how I feared again 
for the Durham^ as a thin man in spectacles worked the Prussian about 
in a double-reefed mainsail, and stood round in stays so beautifully. 
I thought myself at sea, so graphic was the whole description — the waves 
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splashed and foamed around the hulwarks, and broke in spray upon the 
deck — the wind rattled amid the rigging — ^the bulk-head creaked, and 
the good ship heaved heavily in the trough of the sea, like a mighty 
monster in his agony. But my heart quailed not — I knew that Dr. 
Lushington was at the helm, and Dr. Haggard at the look-out-a-head. 
I felt that Dr. Robinson stood by the lee-braces, and Dr. Addison 
waited, hatchet in hand, to cut away the main-mast. These were com- 
forting reflections, till I was once more enabled to believe myself in Her 
Majesty's High Court of Admiralty. 



FLIGHT OF O^CONNER'S CHILD, AND DEATH OF HER 

LOVER. 

At bleating of the wild watch-fold, 

Thus sang my love :— " Oh, come with me I 
Our bark is on the lake ; — ^behold 

Our steeds are fastened to the tree. 
Come, far from Castle-Conner's clans ! — 

Come with thy belted forestere ; 
And I, beside the lake of swans. 

Shall hunt for thee the fallow-deer ; 
And build thy hut, and bring thee home 
The wild-fowl and the honey-comb ; 
And berries from the wood provide, 
And play my clarshech by thy side. 
Then come, my love ! " How could I stay ? 
Our nimble stag-hounds track'd the way, 
And I pursued by moonless skies, 
The light of Connocht, Moran's eyes ! 

And fast and far, before the star 

Of day-spring, rush'd we through the glade, 
And saw at dawn the lofty bawn 

Of Castle-Connor fade. 
Sweet was to us the hermitage 

Of this unploughed untrodden shore ; 
Like birds all joyous from the cage. 

For man's neglect we loved it more ! 
And well he knew, my huntsman dear. 
To search the game with hawk and spear ; 
While I, his evening food to dress, 
Would sing to him in happiness. 
But oh, that midnight of despair. 
When I was doomed to rend my hair ! 
The night, to me, of shrieking sorrow 1-^ 
The night, to him, that had no morrow ! 
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When all was hush'd at even-tide, 

I heard the baying of their beagle : 
"Be hush*d, my Connocht! " Moran cried, 

" 'Tis but the screaming of the eagle." 
Alas ! 'twas not the eyrie's sound, — 

Their bloody bands had track'd us out. 
Up-listening starts our couchant hound : 

And, hark ! again that nearer shout 
Brings &ster on the murderers. 
Spare* — spare him — Brazil — Desmond fierce ! 
In vain — ^no voice the adder charms ; 
Their weapons crossed my sheltering arms : 
Another's sword has laid him low — 

Another's and another's : 
And every hand that dealt the blow :— 

Ah me ! it was a brother's ! 
Yes, when his moanings died away, 
Their iron hands had dug the clay ; 
And o'er his burial-turf they trod ; 
And I beheld— O, God ! O, God !— 
His life-blood oozing from the sod ! 



LEONIDAS' FAREWELL TO HIS WIFE AND FAMILY. 

" I SEE, I feel, thy anguish, nor my soul 
Has ever known the prevalence of love. 
E'er proved a father's fondness, as this hour ; 
Nor« when most ardent to assert my fame, 
Was once my heart insensible to thee. 
How had it stain'd the honours of my name 
To hesitate a moment, and suspend 
My country's fate, till shamefiil life preferr'd 
By my inglorious colleague left no choice. 
But what in me were infamy to shun, 
Not virtue to accept ! Then deem no more 
That, of my love regardless, or thy tears, 
I haste uncaird to death. The voice of hie, 
The gods, my fame, my country, bid me bleed. 

thou dear mourner ! wherefore streams afresh 
That flood of woe ? Why heaves with sighs renew'd 
That tender breast ? Leonidas must fall. 

Alas ! far heavier misery impends 

O'er thee and these, if soften 'd by thy tears. 

1 shamehiUy refuse to yield that breath, 
Which justice, glory, liberQr, and Heaven 
Claim for my country, for my sons, and thee. 
Think on my long unalter'd love. Reflect 
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On my paternal fondness. Has my heart 

E'er known a pause of love, or pious care ? 

Now shall that care, that tenderness, be prov'd 

Most warm and faithful. When thy husband dies 

For Lacedaemon's safety, thou wilt share, 

Thou and thy children, the diffusive good. 

Should I, thus singled from the rest of men ; 

Alone intrusted by th' immortal gods 

With power to save a people ; should my soul 

Desert that sacred cause, thee too I yield 

To sorrow and to shame ; for thou must weep 

With Lacedaemon, must with her sustain 

Thy painful portion of oppression's weight. 

Thy sons behold now worthy of their names, 

And Spartan birth ! Their growing bloom must pine 

In shame and bondage, and their youthful hearts 

Beat at the sound of liberty no more. 

On their own virtue and their father's fkme 

When he the Spartan freedom hath confirm 'd. 

Before the world illustrious shall they rise, 

Their country's bulwark and their mother's joy." 

Here paus'd the patriot. With religious awe 
Grief heard the voice of virtue. No complaint 
The solemn silence broke. Tears ceas'd to flow : 
Ceas'd for a moment ; soon again to stream. 
For now in arms before the palace rang'd. 
His brave companions of the war demand 
Their leader's presence ; then her griefs renew'd. 
Too great for utt'rance, intercept Ids sighs, 
And fireeze each accent on her falt'ring tongue. 
In speechless anguish on the hero's breast 
She sinks. On ev'ry side his children press. 
Hang on his knees, and kiss his honour'd hand. 
His soul no longer struggles to confine 
Its strong compunction. Down the hero's cheek, 
Down flows the manly sorrow. Great in woe. 
Amid his children, who enclose him round. 
He stands indulging tenderness and love 
In graceful tears, when thus, with lifted eyes, 
Address'd to Heaven : — " Thou ever-living pow'r. 
Look down propitious, sire of gods and men ! 
And to this faithful woman, whose desert 
May claim thy favour, grant the hours of peace. 
And thou my great forefather, son of Jove, 
O Hercules, neglect not these thy race ! 
But since that spirit I from thee derive. 
Now bears me from them to resistless fate, 
Do thou support their virtue ! Be they taught, 
Like thee, with glorious labour life to grace. 
And from their father let them learn to die !'* 
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THE GRAVE OF KORNER. 

Charles Theodore Kormer, the celebrated young German poet and soldier, was 
killed in a skirmish with a detachment of French troops, on the 20th of August, 1813, 
a few hours after the composition of his popular piece, " The Sword Song." He was 
buried at the village of AVobbelen, in Mecklenburgh, under a beautiful oak, in a recess 
of which he had frequently deposited verses, composed by him while campaigning in its 
vicinity. The monument erected to his memory beneath this tree is of cast-iron, and 
the upper part is wrought into a lyre and swords a favourite emblem of Komer's, from 
whkh one of his works had been entitled. Near the grave of the poet is that of his 
only sister, who died of grief for his loss, having only survived him long enough to 
complete his portrait, and a drawing of his burial-place. Over the gate of the cemetery 
is engraved one of his own lines, 

** yergiss die treuen Todlen niehV' 
** Forget not the faithful dead." 



Rest, bard ! rest soldier ! By the father's hand 
Here shall the child of after years be led, 

With his wreath olSering silently to stand 
In the hush'd presence of the glorious dead. 

Soldier and bard ! For thou thy path hast trod 

With freedom and with God. 

The oak wav'd proudly o*er thy burial rite. 

On thy crown'd bier to slumber warriors bore thee ; 

And, with true hearts, thy brethren of the fight 

Wept as they vail*d their drooping banners o*er thee. 

And tie deep guns with rolling peel gave token 

That lyre and sword were broken. 

Thou hast a hero's tomb I a lowlier bed 
Is hers, the gentle girl, beside thee lying. 

The gentle girl, that bow'd her fair young head. 
When thou wert gone, in silent sorrow dying. 

Brother ! true friend ! the tender and the brave ! 

She pin*d to share thy grave. 

Fame was thy gift from others — ^but for he* 
To whom the wide earth held that only spotj 

She loved thee ! Lovely in your lives ye were, 
And in your early deaths divided not I 

Thou hast thine oak, thy trophy, — what hath she ? 

Her own blest place by thee* 

It was thy spirit, brother ! which hal made 

The bright world glorious to her thoughtful eye. 

Since first in childhood 'midst the vines ye played. 
And sent glad singing through the free blue sky ! 

Ye were but two ; and, when that spirit pass'd, 
Wo to the one, the last ! 
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Wo, yet not long ! She lingered but to trace 
Thine image from the image in her breast ; 

Once, once again to see that buried face "ft 

But smile upon her ere she went to rest! 

Too sad a smile ! its living light was o'er, 

It answered hers no more. 

The earth grew silent when thy voice departed, 
The home too lonely when thy step had fled, 

What then was left for her, the faithiul-hearted ? 
Death, death to still the yearning for the dead ! 

Softly she perish*d — ^be the flower deplor*d 

Here, with the lyre and sword. 

Have ye not met ere now ? So let those trust 
That meet for moments but to part for years. 

That weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust from dust. 
That love where love is but a fount of tears ! 

Brother I sweet sister ! peace around ye dwell ! 

Lyre, sword, and flower, farewell I 



MARIANA. 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all ; 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 

That held the peach to the garden walL 
The broken sheds look'd sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch. 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch, 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, " My life is dreary. 

He Cometh not," she said : 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
^ I woiUd that I were dead ! " 

Her tears fell with the dews at even, 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried. 
She could not look on the sweet heaven. 

Either at mom or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats. 

When thickest dark did trance the sky. 
She drew her casement curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, " The night is dreary, 

He Cometh not," she said : 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 
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Upon the middle of the night, 

Waking, she heard the night fowl crow ; 
The cock sang out an hour ere light ; 

From the dark fen the oxen*s low 
Came to her, without hope of change ; 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed mom, 
Ahout the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, ** The day is dreary, 

He cometh not,'' she said : 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead! *' 

About a stone-cast from the wall, 

A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o*er it many, round and small. 

The cluster' d marish mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark^ 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding griey. 
She only said, ** My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,'' she said : 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 

And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up an' away, 
In the white curtain too and fro. 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low. 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, ** The night is dreary. 

He cometh not," she said : 

She said, ** I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! " 

All day within the dreamy house, 

The doors upon their hinges creak'd, 
The blue fly sang i' the pane ; the mouse 

Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek 'd. 
Or from the crevice peer'd about. 

Old faces glimmering through the doors, 
Old footsteps trode the upper floors, 
Old voices call'd her from without. 

She only said, " My life is dreary. 

He cometh not," she said : 

She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead !" 
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The sparrows chirrup on the roof, 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the moving wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all confound 

Her sense ; but most she loathed the hour 

When the thickmoted sunbeam lay 

Athwart the chambers, and the day 

Down sloped was westering in his bower. 

Then said she, " I am very dreary, 

He will not come,** she said : 

She wept, " I am aweary, aweary. 

Oh God, that I were dead I " 



CASSIUS EXCITING BRUTtFS. 

Cass, Honour is the subject of my story : 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life, but for my single self, 
Td rather sleep i' th* dust^ than live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself-^ 
I was bom free as Caesar. — So were you. 
We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he : 
For once upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Caesar says to me, " Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap with me into this angry flood. 
And swim to yonder point ?" Upon the word^ 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 
And bade him follow ; so indeed he did« 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
"With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But 'ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Caesar cry*d, ".Help me, Cassius, or I sink." 
Then, as -^neas, our great ancestor, 
Bid, from the flames of Troy, upon his shouldersj 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber, 
Did I the tired Caesar : and this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod to him. 
He had an ague when he was in Spain ; 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake : 'tis truth, this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly. 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
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t)id lose its lustre ; I did hear him groan : 
Ay, and that tongue of his^ that hade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their hooks, 
Alas, it cry*d, " Give me some drink, Titinius" — 
As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feehle temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world. 
And hear the palm alone. 

Bru, Another general shout ! 
I do helieve th^ their applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap*d on Caesar. 

Cass, Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a colossus, and we, sorry dwarfs, 
Walk under his huge legSj and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men sometimes have been masters of their fates J 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Caesar! what should be in that Caesar? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together ; yours is as fair a nam6 : 
Sound them ; it doth become the mouth as well : 
Weigh them; it is as heavy: conjure with them; 
Brutus will start a ghost as soon as Caesan 
Now, in the names bf all the gods at once. 
Upon what meat doth this, our Caesar^ feed, 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou art sham*d ; 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods : 
When went there by an age, since the sun shone, 
Put it was fam*d with more than one man ? 
When could they say, *till nowj who talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassed but one man ? 
ph! you and I have heard our fathers say. 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
A whip-gall*d slave to lord it over Rome 
A soon as this dread Caesar. 

Bru, That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would w^ork me to, I have some aim ; 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter. For this present, 
I would not (so with love I might intreat you) 
Be any further mov'di WhaX you have said, 
I will consider; what you have to say, 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high thingsi 
Till then, my noble fidendj chew upon this ; 
Brutus had rather be a Lybian; 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome, 
Under such hard conditions as this timcl 
Is like to lay upon us. 
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FROM THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survejr 
Tlie rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards, e*en beyond the miser's wish, aboimd ; 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains : this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful product still the same. 
Not so the loss : the man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth. 
Has robbed the neighb'ring fields of half their growth ; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spmns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies. 
For all the luxuries the world supplies ; 
While thus the land, adom'd for pleasure all. 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadom'd and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reigti. 
Slights ev'ry borrow'd charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms are past (for charms are frail). 
When time advances, and when lovers fail. 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayed. 
In nature's simplest charms at first arrayed. 
But, verging to decline, its splendours rise. 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by famine, from the smiling land. 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms — a garden and a grave ! 

Where then, ah where, shall poverty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray 'd. 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 
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If to the city sped — ^what waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he must not share ! 
To see ten thousand haneful arts comhined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature*s woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomp display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deck*d, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Timiultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square. 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts ? Ah, turn thine eyed 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. « 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distressed ; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now lost to all ; her friends, her virtue fled. 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head ; 
And pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the show'r^ 
"With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour 
When, idly first, ambitious of the town. 
She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 



tHE ENTHUSIAST AND THE itAWKERS. 

How beautiful to stand upon the hill. 
And look with placid rapture on the skies. 

Letting the chastened soul imbibe its fill 
Of*' — Here, my customers, my nice hot pies ! 

Here meditation, with its gentle voice, 
Upon the unfettered spirit blandly fcallsj 

And offers unto each lull'd heart the choice 
OP^NoWj theuy four a-penny hfdndy halls ! 

"V^hile raised above the city's poise, you spurn 
Its mean contentions : — -feeling you defy them, 

Your breast is full of higher thoughts ! ah, learn 
In time to — Crack and try before you buy them ! 



, • The transition of the speaker's tone must be rapid: the interrupting call must ht* 
in the tone familiar to those Who know the peculiar cri«s of the small vendors in the 
itreets of London. 
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AH, yes ! tbis rural and exalted spot 

Each holier feeling, \vith a sigh, calls 
Back on your mind : the world seems half forgot, 

As if some saint were present.— /f»e Si, Michaels f 

Each turbid passion, — ^hate, revenge, and spleen,— 
Subside at once ; for anger lives not here. 

But dies amid the glories of the scene, 
And soon lies buried with ihe-^^Oinger beer ! 

Yet, melancholy though the scene inspirei 

Still animated feelings 'twill produce : 
And oft such meditation nobly fires 

The breast with vivid fancies. — Spruce, O, Spruce I 

But now the shades of eve come on apace : 
And in the plain below the sheep-bell tinkles ; 

Night draws the veil o'er nature's beauteous face ; 
Sol seeks his ocean bed of — Perriwinhles I 

C<ynic Magazine* 



OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 

(AFTER SHAKSPEARE.) 

Most funny, droll, and laughing company, 

My very jocular, and boon companions, 

That I did kiss the maid beneath yon misletoe 

Is true ; true, that she couldn't help it. 

The very height of all my naughtiness 

Is really that — ^no more. Rude am I in company. 

And little blessed with the cool chaff, called love ; 

For since these arms of mine were round her neck 

Till now, some fortnight past, they've done tlie same again ; 

And nothing of my conquests can I speak, 

More than pertains to kissing and the like ; 

So that but little shall I mend my case 

In speaking for myself; — yet give me time, 

And I will tell you out a tale so droll. 

Of my whole course of love — what sprees, what larks, 

(For with such actions you have charged me), 

I have been guilty of. 

Her mother loved me ; oft invited me ; 

And asked me all the wonders I had seen. 

E'en from my getting up, to the late hour of my going to bed« 

I told her all— of my repeated broils — 

Of 'scaping from police across the fields. 

Of being robbed of alleys and of tawers, 
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Of my redeeming them — and of the boys I choused. 

In course of which of some most funny sights 

I was compelled to speak : — this was my plan. 

And of the butchers, who did sell most shocking meat, 

And of some honest lawyers, funny men, whose heads 

Were painted underneath their arms. To hear these tales 

Did Desdemona's fancy seem to tickle. 

Yet still her mother's babe would call her off, 

Which hastily with pap she comforted, 

And hurried back again, and calling me, a love ! 

Said " Well! what's next."— This I set down. 

And took the nick of time to make her ask 

That I would tell her all my funny tricks, 

"WTiich she had only heard in parts before. 

Not of a lump. I did at once agree, 

And often did she pipe her pretty eye, 

When I some sad isaster did relate, 

That I had met with. When all was told. 

She gave me for my trouble suck a kiss, 

And vow'd, indeed, 'twas droll, 'twas very droll, 

'Twas funny, 'twas particularly funny ; 

She wish'd I hadn't made her laugh so. — Then she wish'd 

That she could marry such a man : she coughed ; 

And asked me, if I knew a very nice young man, 

I'd teach him how to tell the story of my life, 

And she'd accept him. On this hint, I popp'd ; 

She lov'd me for the jokes that I had play'd. 

And I loved her, because she laughed at them ; 

This is the only conjuring I uged.*— J. O, 



A PARISH POOR HOUSE. 

dtxallt. 

There is yon house that holds the parish poor. 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door; 
There, where the putrid vapours flagging play. 
And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day : 
There children dwell, who know no parents' care ; 
Parents, who know no children's love, dwell there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed. 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 
Dejected widows, with unheeded tears, 
And crippled age, with more than childhood fears! 
T'he lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 
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Here, too, the sick their final doom receive, 
Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve : 
Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow, 
Mix*d with the clamours of the crowd below : 
Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan, 
And the cold charities of man to man : 
Whose laws indeed for ruin'd age provide. 
And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride ; 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh, 
And pride embitters what it can't deny. 

S^y> y^ oppressed with some fantastic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose, 
Who press the downy couch, while slaves advance 
With timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 
Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease. 
To name the nameless ever-new disease ; 
Who with mock-patience dire complaints endure. 
Which real pain, and that alone, can cure; 
How would ye bear to draw your latest breath, 
Where all that's wretched paves the way for death. 

Such is that room which one rude beam divides, 
And naked rafters fonn the sloping sides ; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen. 
And lath and mud are all that lie between ; 
Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patch*d, gives way 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day ; 
Here, on a matted flock, with dust o'erspread. 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies. 
Nor wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 
No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile. 
Nor promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 



HANNIBAL TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

I KNOW not, soldiers, whether you or your prisoners be encompassed 
by fortune with the stricter bonds and necessities. Two seas enclose you 
on the right and left — not a ship to flee to for escaping. Before you is a 
river broader and more rapid than the Rhone ; behind you are the Alps. 
Here, then, soldiers, you must either conquer or die, the very first hour 
you meet the enemy. But the same fortune which has laid you under 
the necessity of fighting, has set before your eyes those rewards of 
victory, than which no men are ever wont to wish for, greater from the 
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immortal gods. Should we by our valour recover only Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, which were ravished from our fathers, those would be no incon- 
siderable prizes. Yet, what are these ? The wealth of Rome, whatever 
riches she has heaped together in the spoils of nations, all these, with 
the masters of them, will be yours. You have been long enough em- 
ployed in driving the cattle upon the vast mountains of Lusitania and 
Celtiberia ; you have hitherto met with no reward worthy of the labours 
and dangers you have undergone. The time is now come to reap the 
full recompense of your toilsome marches over so many mountains and 
rivers, and through so many nations, all of them in arms. This is the 
place which fortune has appointed to be the. limits of your labours ; it is 
here that you will finish your glorious warfare, and receive an ample 
recompense of your completed service. For I would not have you 
imagine, that victory will be as difficult as the name of a Roman war is 
great and sounding. It has often happened that a despised enemy has 
given a bloody battle, and the most renowned kings and nations have by 
a small force been overthrown. And if you but take away the glitter of 
the Roman name, what is there wherein they may stand in competition 
with you ? For from the very pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, from 
the utmost bounds of the earth, through so many warlike nations of 
Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither victorious ? And with whom 
are you now to fight ? With raw soldiers, an undisciplined army, beaten, 
vanquished, besieged by the Gauls the very last summer ; an army un- 
known to their leader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or shall I, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul, and not only of the 
Alpine nations, but which is greater yet, of the Alps themselves, shall I 
compare myself with this half-year captain ? A captain ! before whom 
should one place the two armies without their ensigns, I am persuaded 
he would not know to which of them he is consul ! I esteem it no small 
advantage, soldiers, that there is not one among you, who has not often 
been an eye-witness of my exploits in war ; not one of whose valour I 
myself have not been a spectator. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all full of courage and 
strength ; a veteran infantry, a most gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, 
most faithful and valiant ; jou, Carthaginians, whom not only your 
country's cause, but the justest anger impels to battle. With hostile 
banners displayed, you are come down upon Italy ; you bring the war. 
Grief, injuries, indignities fire your minds, and spur you forward to re- 
venge. First, they demanded me, that I, your general, should be de- 
livered up to them ; next, all of you, who had fought at the siege of 
Saguntum ; an J we were to be put to death by the extremei^t tortures. — 
Proud and cruel nation ! Every thing must be yours, and at your disposal ! 
You are to prescribe to us with whom we shall make war, with whom we 
shall make peace ! You are to set us bounds ; to shut us up within hills 
and rivers ; but you — you are not to observe the limits which yourselves 
have fixed ! Pass not the Iberus. What next ? Touch not the Sagun- 
tines ; Saguntum is upon the Iberus. Move not a step towards that 
city. Is it a small matter,, then, that you have deprived us of our ancient 
possessions, Sicily and Sardinia : you would have Spain too ? Well, we 
shall yield Spain, and then — you will pass into Africa ! Will pass, did 
I say ? This very year they ordered one of their consuls into Africa, the 
other into Spain. No, soldiers, there is nothinaj left for us but what we 
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can vindicate with our swords. Come on, then ! Be men ! The Romans 
may with more safety be cowards. They have their own country behind 
them — ^have places of refuge to flee to, and are secure from danger in the 
roads thither ; but for you there is no middle fortune between death and 
victory. 



ALP.— THE BATTLE FIELD. 

He wandered on, along the beach, 

Till within the range of a carbine's reach 

Of the leaguer'd wall ; but they saw him not. 

Or how could he 'scape from the hostile shot ? 

Did traitors lurk in the Christian's hold ? 

Were their hands grown stiff, or their hearts wax'd cold ? 

I know not, in sooth ; but from yonder wall 

There flash'd no fire, and there hiss'd no ball, 

Tho* he stood beneath the bastion's frown. 

That flank'd the sea-ward gate of the town ; 

Tho' he heard the sound, and could almost tell 

The sullen yi^ords of the sentinel, 

As his measured step on the stone below 

Clank'd, as he paced it to and fro ; 

And he saw the lean dogs, beneath the wall. 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival ; 

Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb. 

They were too busy to bark at him ! 

From a Tartar's skull they had stripp'd the flesh. 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunch'd o'er the whiter skull. 

As it slipp'd through their jaws, when their edge grew diill ; 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed. 

So well had they broken a lingering fast 

With those who had fallen for that night's repast. 

And Alp kneWy by the turbans that roU'd on the sand. 

The foremost of these were the best of his band ; 

Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear; 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 

All the rest was shaven and bare : 

The scalps were in the wild dog's maw. 

The hair was tangled round his jaw. 

But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf. 

There sat a vulture flapping a wolf 

Who had stolen from the hills, but kept away, 

Scared by the dogs, from the human prey ; 

But he seiz'd on his share of a steed that lay, 

Pick'd by the birds, on the sand of the bay. 
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Alp tum'd liim from the sickening sight i 

Never had shaken his nerves in fight ; 

But he better could brook to behold the dying, 

Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 

Scorch'd with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain-? 

Than the perishing dead, who are past all pain. 

There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 

Whatever be the shape in which death may lower ; 

For fame is there to say who bleeds. 

And honour's eye on daring deeds I 

But when all is past, it is humbling to tread, 

O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead ; 

And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air. 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there ; 

All regarding man as their prey ; 

All rejoicing in his decay. 



THE FARMER'S WIFE AND THE GASCON, 

At Neufchatel, in France, where they prepare 

Cheeses that set us longing to eat mites. 
There dwelt a farmer's wife famed for her rare 
Skill in these small quadrangular delights. 
Where they were made they sold for 3ie immense 
Price of three sous apiece ; 
But as salt-water made their charms increase. 
In England the fixed rate was eighteen-pence. 

This damsel had, to help her in the faim. 

To milk her cows, and feed her hogs, 
A Gascon peasant, with a sturdy arm 
For digging, or for carrying logs ;— 
But in his noddle weak as any baby, 

In fact a gaby ; 
And such a glutton, when you came to feed him. 

That Wantly's Dragon, who ate " bams and churches," 
As if they were geese and turkeyS| 
Scarcely could exceed him. 

One mom she had prepared a monstrous bowl 

Of cream like nectar. 
And would not go to church (good careful soul !) 

Till she had left it safe with a protector ; 
So she gave strict injunction to the Gascon 
To watch it while his mistress was to mass gone. 
Watch it he did — he never took his eyes off. 

But licked his upper, then his under lip, 
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And doubled up his fist to keep the flies off, 
Begrudging them the smallest sip, 
Which if they got, 
Like my Lord Salisbury, he heav'd a sigh, 
And cried — " Oh happy, happy fly. 
How I do envy you your lot ! " 
Each moment did his appetite grow stronger ; 

His bowels yearned ; 
At length he could not bear it any longer, 

But on all sides his looks he tum'd. 
And finding that the coast was clear, he quafl**d 
The whole up at a draught. 

Scudding from church, the farmer's wife 

Flew to the dairy ; 
But stood aghast, and could not for her life 
One sentence mutter. 

Until she muster*d breath enough to utter — 
"Holy St. Mary!" 
And shortly, with a face of scarlet, 
The vixen (for she was a vixen) flew 
Upon the varlet. 
Asking the when, and where, and how, and who. 
Had gulph'd her cream, nor left an atom ? 
To which he gave, not separate replies. 
But, with a look of excellent digestion. 
One answer made to every question, 
"The flies!" 
" The flies ! you rogue ! the flies ! you guttling dog. 
Behold your whiskers still are covered thickly ; 
Thief! — villain ! — ^liar ! — gormandizer ! — ^hog ! — 
1*11 make you tell another story quickly I " 

So out she bbunc'd, and brought, with loud alarms. 
Two stout gens-d'armes. 
Who bore him to the judge — a little prig. 
With angry bottle-nose. 
Like a red cabbage-rose. 
While lots of white ones flourished in his wig ! 
Looking at once both stem and wise. 

He tum*d to the delinquent. 
And 'gan to question him, and catechise, 

As to which way the drink went. 
Still the same dogged answers rise, 
"The flies, my lord; the flies, the flies ! " 
" Pshaw ! " quoth the judge, half peevish, and half pompous, 
" Why you're a non-compos ! 
You should have watch'd the bowl, as she desir'd. 
And killed the flies, you stupid clown ! " — 
"What ! is it lawful, then," the dolt inquired, 

"To kill the flies in this here town?" 
" This man's an ass ! — a. pretty question this ! 
Lawful ? you booby ! to be sure it is. 
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You've my authority, where'er you meet them, 
To kill the rogues, and, if you like it, eat them.'* 
"Zooks ! '* cried the rustic, ^* I'm right glad to hear it. 
Constables, catch that thief ! may I go hang 

If yonder blue-bottle (I know his face) 
Isn't the very leader of the gang 
That stole the cream j — ^let me come near it.*' 

This said, he started from his place. 
And aiming one of his sledge-hammer blows 
At a large fly upon the judge's nose. 
The luckless blue-bottle he crush'd. 

And gratified a double grudge ; 
For the same catapult completely smash'd 
The bottle-nose belonging to the judge ! 

New Monthly Magazine, 



THE DIRGE OF WALLACE, 

They lighted a taper at dead of night, 

And chanted their holiest hymn ; 
But her brow and her bosom were damp with a#nght, 

Her eye was all sleepless and dim ! 
And the lady of Elderslie wept for her lord. 

When a death-watch beat in her lonely room. 
When her curtain had shook of its own accord. 
And the raven had flapped at her window-board. 

To tell of her warrior's doom ! 

Now sing ye the death-song, and loudly pray 

For the soul of my Knight so dear ; 
And call me a widow this wretched day. 

Since the warning of God is here ! 
For a nightmare rides on my strangled sleep, 

The lord of my bosom is doom'd to die ; 
His valorous heart they have wounded deep, 
And the blood-red tears shall his country weep 

For Wallace of Elderslie. 

Yet knew not his country that ominous hour, 

Ere the loud matin bell was rung, 
That a trumpet of death on an English tower, 

Had the dirge of her champion sung ! 
When his dungeon light look'd dim and red^ 

On the high-bom blood of a martyr slain. 
No anthem was sung on his holy death-bed ; 
No weeping titere was when his bosom bled— - 

And his heart was rent in twain. 
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Oil ! it was not thus when his oaken spear 

Was true to that knight forlorn ; 
And hosts of a thousand were scattered like deer 

At the blasts of the hunter's horn ; 
When he strode on the wreck of each well-fought field 

With the yellow-hair'd chiefs of his native land ; 
For his lance was not shivered on helmet or shield, 
And the sword that seem*d fit for Archangel to wield, 
Was light in his terrible hand. 

Yet bleeding and bound though the Wallace wight 

For his long-lov*d country die ! 
The bugle ne*er sung to ^ braver knight 
. Than William of Eld^rslie ! 
But the day of his glory shall never depart ; 

His head unentomb*d shalj with glory be palm'd, 
From its blood-streaming altar his spirit shall start, 
Though the raven has fed on his mouldering heart, 

A nobler was never enbalmed. 



THE TINKER AND MILLER'S DAUGHTER. 

The meanest creature somewhat may contain. 
As Providence ne*er makes a thing in vain. 

Upon a day, a poor and travelling tinker, 
In fortune's various tricks a constant thinker, 

Pass'd in some village near a miller's door, 
Where, lo ! his eye did most astonish'd catch 
The miller's daughter peeping o'er the hatch, 

Deform'd, and pionstrous ugly, to be sure. 

Struck with the uncommon form, the tinker started, 
Just like a frightened horse or murd'rer carted, 

Up gazing at the gibbet and the rope ; 
Turning his brain about, in a brown study, 
(For as I've said, his brain was not so muddy,) 
" *Sbud ! (quoth the tinker) I have now some hope. 

" Fortune, the jade, is not far off, perchance "— 
And then began to rub his hands and dance. 

Now all so full of love, o'eijoyed he ran, 
Embrac'd and squeez'd Miss Grist, and thus began : 

" My dear, my soul, my angel, sweet Miss Grist, 
Now may I never mend a kettle more, 
If ever I saw one like you before ! " ^ 

Then, nothing loth, like Eve, the nymph he kiss'd. 
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Now, very sensibly indeed, Miss Grist, 
Thouglit opportunity should not be miss'd ; 
Knowing that prudery oft lets slip a joy ; 
I'hus was Miss Grist too prudent to be coy. 

For really 'tis with girls a dangerous farce. 
To flout a swain when offers are but scarce^ 

She did not sdreamj and cry, " I'll not be woo'd ; 
Keep off, you smutty fellow-^on't be rude ; 
I'm meat for your superiors, tinker*" — No, 
Indeed, she treated not the tinker so« 

But lo, the damsel with her usual squint, 
Suffered her tinker love, to imprint 

Sweet kisses on her lips, and squeeze her hand, 
Hug her, and say the softest things unto her. 
And in love's plain and pretty language woo her^ 

Without a frown, or even a reprimand. 

Soon won, the nympb agreed to join his bed. 
And, when the tinker chose, to church be led. 

Now to the father the brisk lover hied j 
Who at his noisy mill so busy plied, 
Grinding, and taking handsome toll of com^ 
Sometimes indeed too handsome to be borne* 

" Ho ! Master Miller," did the tinker say — 
Forth from his cloud of flour the miller came, 

" Nice weather, Master Miller— rcharming day — 
Heav'n's very kind " — the miller said the same. 

" Now, miller, possibly you may not guess 
At this same business I am come about : 

'Tis this then, — know, I love your daughter Bess :— 
There, Master Miller ! — ^now the riddle's out< 

" I'm not for mincing matters, Sir ! d'ye see — 
I likes your daughter Bess, and she likes me." 

" Poh !" quoth the miller, grinning at the tinker, 
" Thou dost not mean to marriage to persuade her ; 

Ugly as is old Nick I needs must think her, 

Though, to be sure, 'tis said, 'twas me that made her« 

" No, no, though she's my daughter, I'm not blind ; 
But, tinker, what hath now possess'd thy mind; 
Thou'rt the first offer she has met, by dad — 
But tell me, tinker, art thou drunk, or mad V 
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" No— I'm not drunk nor mad," the tinker cried, 
" But Bet's the maid I wish to make my bride ; 

No girl in these two eyes doth Bet excel." 
" Why, fool," the miller said, " Bet hath a hiimpl 
And dien her nose! — the nose of my old pump." 

" I know it," quoth the tinker, " know it well." 

" Her face," qtioth Grist, " is freckled, wrinkled^ flat ; 
Her mouth as wide as that of my torn cat ; 

And then she squints a thousand ways at once— 
Her waist, a corkscrew ? and her hair how red ! 
A downright bunch of carrots on her head — 

Why what the deuce is got into thy sconce ? " 

" No deuce is in my sconce," rejoin'd the tinker; 
" But, Sir, what's that to you, & fine I think her." 
" Why, man," quoth Grist, " she's fit to make a show, 

And therefore sure I am that thou must banter." 
" Miller," replied the tinker, ** right, for know, 

'Tis for that very thing, a show, I want her." 



AMBITION. 

Deep in the crystalline water, and hid in a charming alcove,* 
Surrounded by numerous plants, aU verdant, and healthy, and flourishing,' 
Playfully spreading their tendrils, each bearing the impress of Alia : 

Deep in the crystalline water, and hid in a charming alcove, 

Lay many sons of the element, — shells of most wondrous formation^ 

Rich in a myriad of hues, and bright as the eye of Ayesha. 

Sometimes the water ran noisily, turbulent in its career. — 

** Aha I " laughed these beautlAil shells, " it is little we care for thine 

uproar ; 
Our charming alcove, though but small, protects us, in part, from thy 

fury." 

Far above these happy shells, nigh to the water's bright surface. 
Dwelt there a cluster of others ; but they were much larget and richer; 
And the small brethren revered them because of their higher condition. 

Splendid recesses of coral, flashing amid the pure element. 
Elegant in their formation, and boasting transcfendant ma^ificence, 
Graced the clear glistening water, and were the bright homes of these 
larger shells. 

Ah ! when the water ran noisily, turbulent in its career. 

These larger shells 'countered its fury in greater degree than the smaller 

ones. 
Because of the surface extensive which they to the water presented. 
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And oft when the water coursed onward, ruled by the right hand of Alia, 
It threw itself wildly against the coral alcoves of these larger shells, 
And some of them tremblingly bowed before the stem force of the current. 

Bowed before the swift current, though feebly resisting its might, — 
And, sorrowing, fell from their homes, down, down to the place of the 

smaller ones, 
And because of their grander condition the fall was, alas ! much the greater. 

Now, one of the little shells lying secure in the lower alcove, 

Not heeding the many descents of its nobler relations, the larger shells, 

Determined to raise itself unto an eminence equal with those above. 

This shell, so aspiring and eager to be o'er its fellow companions. 
Though vain, discontented and selfish, was shrewd in no minor degree. 
And therefore it chose to set out on a day when the waters were placid. 

Onward it cautiously went, gently rising amid the pure element. 
Proceeding with slowness and care, avoiding the coralline brandhes. 
And thinking of nought save the honour which it from its friends would 
obtain. 

Gently progressing, and wary of things which might tend to obstruct, 
Shunning the weed and the twiglet, so dangerous to its success. 
In process of time the vain shell was far above all of its fellows. 

Then, resting awhile from its labours, it mused on the friends left 

behind, — 
" Poor things ! how I pity your folly ; contented to dweU as ye are. 
With no inward wish to improve your condition, or heighten your rank t 

Lamentable *tis that your ignorance may not now be dissipated ; 
Were ye endued with my feelings, so lofty, so noble, so grand. 
How would ye loath your condition, and think with contempt of your 
lowliness ! " 

Thus mused the shell, then proceeded again on its watery way. 
And carefully minding the many entanglements found in its path. 
Smoothly and well it ascended — the water continuing placid. 

Now it approached the larger shells, which it so often had envied. 

But as it drew near to their homes, the aspiring one paused for a moment, 

And mused within itself thus : — ** I will stand above ye, noble friends ! " 

So, avoiding the dazzling alcoves in which dwelt these beautiful shells. 
The vain one proceeded with caution ; and, rising amid the still water. 
In a while it arrived near the surface serene as the brow of an angel. 

And the radiant sun-glory poured through the waters so free from 

commotion. 
And circled the venturous shell in a halo of heavenly light. 
And all was effulgence and splendour, and paradise seemed to be there ! 
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Surrounded by glorious lights the beautiful sbell murmured thus : — 

" What splendour ! What richness I see ! Yet above it must be more 

intense : 
Not here will I rest from my labours ; no, no ; I will rise, I will rise !" 

Once more did the bold shell ascend, but alas ! on that perilous way 
A darkness ensued, for the glorious sunshine was veiled iii its course. 
By the clouds of adversity coming 'tween it and the venturous shell ! 

Then, guideless, and knowing no path, the beautiful one fast descended, 
Down, down, through the fight-wanting water ; down, down, with a 

fearful velocity^ 
Down, down, till it fell in the charming, though humble alcove of its 

friends ! 

And they said to the pooi^ foolish shell, *' Oh, hadst thou remained with 

us here, 
Thou would'st never havb been thus degraded, and happiness might have 

been thine ; 
But no, thou wert restless and Vain ; and this is the fruit of Ambition !" 

William F. Pb acock. 



NAPOLEON. 

Yes! bury him deep in the infinite sea; 

Let his heart have a limitiess grave ; 
For his spirit in life was fierce and free 

As the course of the tempest's wave. 

As far from the stretch of all earthly controul^ 

Were the fathomless depths of his mind ; 
And the ebbs and flows of his single soul. 

Were as tides to the rest of mankind. 

Then his briny pall shall engirdle the world. 

As in life did the voice of his fame ; 
And each mutinous billow, that's skyward curl'd^ 

Shall seem to re-echo his name. 

That name shall be storied in records sublime^ 

In the uttermost comers of eartii ; 
Now breathed as a eurse-^now a spell^word sublime, 

In the glorified land of his birth. 

His airy form^ on some lofty mastj 

In fire-fraught clouds shall appear. 
And mix with the shriek of the hurricane blast, 

His voice to the fancy of fear. 

Yes ! plunge his dark heart in the infinite sea, 

It would burst from a narrower tomb — 
Shall less than an ocean his sepulchre be, 

Whose mandate to ^lions was doom? — Poetical Album, 
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SPRING. 

Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come, 
And fisom the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, en our plains descend. 

O Hertford ! fitted or to shine in couits 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 
With innocence and meditation joined 
In K^ asfiiemblage, listen to my song, 
Which thy own season paints, when Nature all 
Is blooming and benevolent, like thee. 

And see where surly Winter passes off, 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts : 
His blasts obey, and quit the howling h!f), 
The shattered forefirt;, aTtd the ravaged vale ; 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch, 
Dissolving «nows in livid torrents lost. 
The mountains lifts their green heads to the sky. 

As yet the tarembling year is unconfirmed. 
And WiuAer oft at eve resumes the breeze. 
Chills the pade morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delighUess : so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulfed, 
To shake the so«mding marsAi ; or from the shore 
The plovers, when to scatter o'er the heath, 
And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun. 
And the bright Bull receives him. Then no more 
The expansive atmosphere is cramped with cold ; 
But, full of life and vivifying soul. 
Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
Fleecy, and white, o*er all-surrounding heaven . 

Forth fly the tepid airs ; and unconfined. 
Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 
Joyous, the impatient husbandman perceives 
Relenting Nature, and his lusty steers 
Drives from their stalls, to where the well-used plough 
Lies in the furrow loosened from the frost. 
There, unrefusing, to the harnassed yoke 
They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil. 
Cheered by the simple song and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile incumbent o*er the shining share 
The master leans, removes th' obstructing clay 
Winds the whole work, and sidelong lays the glebe. 

While through the neighbouring fields the sower stalks 
With measured step, and, liberal, throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground. 
The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 
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Be gracious, Heaven 1 for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow ! 
Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend ! 
And temper all, thou world reviving sun, 
Into the perfect year ! Nor ye who live 
In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 
Think these lost themes unworthy of your ear : 
Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 
To wide-imperial Rome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 

In ancient times the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind : 
And some, with whom compared your insect-tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer's day, 
tiave held the scale of empire, ruled llie storm 
Of mighty war ; theuj with unwearied hand. 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plough, aid greatly independent lived. 

Ye generous Britons, venerate the plough ! 
And o*er your hills, and long withdrawing vales, 
Let Autumn spread his treasures to the sun, 
Luxuriant and unbounded. As the sea, 
Far through his azure turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns, and from a thousand shores 
Wafts all the pomp of life into your ports, 
So with superior boon may your rich soil. 
Exuberant, Nature's better blessings pour 
0*er every land, the naked nations clothe. 
And be th' exhaustless granary of a world ! 



LOVE.— A TALE. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

Are all but ministers of love. 
And feed his sacred fiame. 

Oft in my Waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour. 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruined tower* 

The moonshine stealing o'er the scene. 
Had blended with the light of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy. 
My own dear Genevieve ! 
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She lent against the anned man, 
The statue of the armed knight : 

She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve ' 

She loves me best whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air ; 

I sang an old and moving story— 
An old rude song, that suited well 

That ruin, wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace 

For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand : 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The lady of the land. 

I told her how he pin*cl : and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone, 
With which I sang another's love. 

Interpreted my own. 
She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that I gaz*d 

Too fondly oji her face. 
But when I told the cruel scorn, 

That craz*d the bold and lovely knight ; 
And that he crossed the mountain woods, 

Nor rested day nor night. 

That sometimes from the savage den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade 
And sometimes starting up at once, 

In green and sunny glade. 
There came and looked him in the face 

An angel beautiful and bright : 
And that he knew it was a flend, 

This miserable knight ! 

And that, unknowing what he did. 
He leap*d amid a murderous band. 

And sav*d from outrage worse than death, 
The lady of the land ! 

And how she wept and clasp*d his knees : 
And how she tended him in vain ; 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that craz'd his brain. 
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And that slie nurs*d him in a cave : 
And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest leaves, 
A dying man he lay. 

His dying words — ^but when I reached 
That tend*rest strain of all the ditty, 

My £3alt*iing voice and pausing harp, 
Disturbed her soul with pity. 

All impulses of soul and sense, 

Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve : 

The music, and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve : 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng ; 
And gentle wishes long subdued 

Subdued and cherished long. 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blush'd with love and virgin shame ; 
And, L'ke the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heav'd — ^she stept aside. 
As conscious of ray look she stept. 

Theft suddenly, with timorous eye. 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half enclosed me with her arms ; 

She press'd me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up, 

And gaz'd upon my &ce. 

'Twas partly love — *twas partly fear — 
And partly *twas a bashful art. 

That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 

I calm'd her fears, and she was calm ; 

And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous biide ! 



THE FRUGAL MERCHANT— FROM THE BOROUGH. 

OlraMe. 

Leave now our streets, and in yon plain behold 
Those pleasant seats fqr the reduced and old ; 
A merchant's gift, whose wife and diildl^n died, 
When he to saving all his powers applied ; 
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He wore his coat till every thread was bare, 
And fed his body with the meanest fare. 
He had a female cousin, who with care 
Walk'd in his steps and learn'd of him to spare ; 
With emulation and success they strove, 
Improving still, still seeking to improve, 
As if that useful knowledge they would gain- 
How little food would human life sustain : 
No pauper came their table's crumbs to crave, 
Scraping they lived, but not a scrap they gave : 
When beggars saw the frugal merchant pass, 
It moved their pity, and they said, " Alas ! 
Hard is thy fate, my brother," and they felt 
A beggar's pride as they that pity dealt ; 
The dogs, who learn of man to scorn the poor, 
Bark'd him away from every decent door ; 
While they who saw him bare, but thought him rich, 
To show respect or scorn, they knew not which. 

But while our merchant seem'd so base and mean. 
He had his wanderings, sometimes, " not unseen ;" 
To give in secret was a favourite act, 
Yet more than once they took him in the fact : 
Haimts have been traced to which he nightly went, 
And serious sums in private pleasures spent ; 
Oft has he cheer'd the wretched, at a rate 
For which he daily might have dined on plate ; 
He has been seen — ^his hair all silver-white, 
Shaking and shining — as he stole by night. 
To feed unenvied on his still delight. 
A two-fold taste he had ; to give and spare, 
Both were his duties, and had equal care ; 
It was his joy, to sit alone and fast, 
Then send a widow and her boys repast : 
Tears in his eyes would, spite of him, appear. 
But he from other eyes has kept the tear : 
All in a wintry night from far he came. 
To soothe tlie sorrows of a suffering dame ; 
Whose husband robb'd him, and to whom he meant 
A lingering, but reforming punishment : 
Home then he walk'd, and found his anger rise, 
When fire and rush-light met his troubled eyes ; 
But these extinguish' d, and his prayer addrest 
To Heaven in hope, he calmly sank to rest. 

His seventieth year was past, and then was seen 
A building rising on the Northern Green, 
There was no blinding all his neighbours' eyes. 
Or surely no one would have seen it rise : 
Twelve rooms contiguous stood, and six were near. 
There men were placed, and sober matrons here ; 
There were behind, small useful gardens made, 
Benches before, and trees to give them shade ; 
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In the first room were seen, above, below, 
Some marks of taste, a few attempts at show ; 
The founder's picture and his arms were there, 
(Not till he left us,) and an elbow*d chair ; 
There, 'mid these signs of his superior place, 
Sat the mild ruler of this humble race. 

Within the row are men who strove in vain, 
Through years of trouble, wealth and ease to gain ; 
Less must they have than an appointed sum, 
And freemen been, or hither must not come ; 
They should be decent and command respect 
(Though needing fortune) whom these doors protect, 
And should for thirty dismal years have tried 
For peace unfelt and competence denied. 

Strange ! that o*er men thus train*d in sorrow's school* 
Power must be held and they must live by rule ; 
Infirm, corrected by misfortunes, old, 
Their habits settled and their passions cold ; 
Of health, wealth, power, and worldly cares, bereft. 
Still must they not at liberty be left ; 
There must be one to rule them, to restrain 
And guide the movements of his erring train. 

If then control imperious, check severe, 
Be needed where such reverend men appear ; 
To what would youth, without such checks, aspire. 
Free the wild wish, uncurb'd the strong desire ? 
And where (in college or in camp) they found 
The heart ungovem'd and the hand unbound ? 

His house endowed, the generous man resign'd 
All power to rule, nay, power of choice declined ; 
He and the female saint survived to view 
Their work complete, and bade the world adieu ! 



THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND.* 

" You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home and he^rt, 

To bear in all your after-fate a fond and faithful part ; 

And tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego. 

Or pined there was not joy for me when you were sunk in woe ? 

No ; I would rather share your tear than any other's glee. 

For though you're nothing to the world, you're all the world to me. 

• The above admirable lines, by an American lady, a member of the Society of 
Friends, appeared a few years ago in the Sunday Times newspaper. We are told that 
the poem was found in the cottage of a tippling gardener in the United States, whom 
it had the happy effect of winning from the noisy tap-room to his own domestic hearth. 
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You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench a throne ; 

There's sunlight for me in your smiles, and music in your tone* 

I look upon you when you sleep — my eyes with tears grow dim, 

I cry, * Oh Parent of the Poor, look down from heaven on him ; 

Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength and soul ; 

Oh look with mercy on him. Lord, for Thou canst make him whole ! * 

And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 

How oft are they forbade to close in slumber by our child ? 

I take the little murmurer that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 

There's only one return I crave, I may not need it long) 

And it may soothe thee when I*m where the wretched feel no wrong : 

I ask not for a kinder tone, for thou wert ever kind ; 

I ask not for less frugal fare, my fere I do not mind ; 

I ask not for attire more gay — if such as I have got 

Suffice to make me fair to thecj for more I murmur not. 

But I would ask some share of hours that you on clubs bestow — 

Of knowledge which you prize so much, might I not something know ? 

Subtract from meetings amongst men each eve an hour for me ; 

Make me companion of your soul, as I may safely be. 

If you will read, 1*11 sit and work ; then think when you're away ; 

Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your stay. 

A meet companion soon I'll be for e'en your studious hours, 

And teacher of those little ones you call your cottage flowers ; 

And if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and kind, 

And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind your mind." 



HAMILTON TIGHE. 

The tdptain is walking his quarter-deck 

With a troubled brov^ and a bended neck ; 

One eye is down through the hatchway cast, 

The other turns up to the truck on the mast ; 

Yet none of the crew may venture to hint — 

" Our skipper hath gotten a sinister squint I " 

The captain again the letter hath read 

Which the bum-boat woman had brought from S pithead ; 

Still, since the good ship sailed away. 

He reads that letter three times a day ; 

Yet the writing is broad and fair to see, 

As a skipper may read in his degree ; 

And the seal is as black, and as broad, and as flat, 

As his own cockade in his own cock'd hat : 

He reads ; and he says, as he walks to and fro,— 

** Curse the old woman — she bothers me so I " 
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He pauses iiow, for the topm^n hail— 

" On the larboard quarter a sail ! — a sail ! " 

That grim old captain he turns him quick. 

And bawls through his trumpet for Hairy --faced Dick. 

" The breeze is blowing — huzza ! huzza ! 

The breeze is blowing — ^away ! away ! 

The breeze is blowing — a race ! a race ! 

The breeze is blowing — we near the chase ! 

Blood will flow, and bullets willifly,^-^ 

Oh, where will be then young Hamilton Tighe ! 

On the foeman's deck, where a man should be. 

With his sword in his hand, and his foe at Hs knee ; 

Cockswain, or boatswain, or reefer, may try. 

But the first man on board will be Hamilton Tighe ! ** 

Hairy-faced Dick hath a swarthy hue, 
Between a gingerbread-nut and « Jew ; 
And his pig-tail is long, and bushy, and thick. 
Like a pump-handle stuck at the end of a stick. 
Hairy-faced Dick understands his trade,— 
He stands at the breech of a long carronade. 
The linstock glows in his bony hand. 
Waiting that grim old skipper's command. 

" The bullets are flying — ^huz^a ! huzza ! 
The bullets are flying — away ! away ! " — 
The brawny boarders mount by the chains. 
And are over their buckles in blood and in brains. 
On the foeman's deck, where a man should be. 

Young Hamilton Tighe 

Waves his cutlass high. 
And Capitaine Cfapaud bends low at his knee. 
Hairy-feced Dick, linstock in hand. 
Is waiting that grim-looking skipper's command :— 

A wink comes sly 
, From that sinister eye,— 
Hairy -faced Dick at once lets fly. 
And knocks off the head of young Hamilton Tighe ! 

There's a lady sits lonely In bower and hall, 

Her pages and handmaidens come at her call : — 

" Now haste ye, my handmaidens, haste and see 

How he sits rfiere and glow'rs, with his head on his knee ! ' 

The maidens smile, and, her thought to destroy. 

They bring her a little, pale, mealy-faced boy ; 

And the mealy-faced boy says — ^** Mother dear, 

Now Hamilton's dead I've a thousand a year I " 

The lady has donn'd her mantle and hood, 
She is bound for shrift at St. Mary's Rood. — 
" Oh ! the taper shall bum, and the bell shall toll. 
And the mass shall be said for my stepson's soul ; 
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And the tablet fair shall be hung up on high, — 
* Orate pro animd Hamilton Tighe / * " 

Her coach and four 

Draws up to the door. 
With her groom, and her footman, and half a score more ;- 
The lady steps into her coach alone, 
And they hear her sigh, and they hear her groan ; 
They close the door, and they turn the pin. 
But there^s one rides in there that aever stepp'd in f 
All the way there, and all the way back. 
The harness strains, and the coach-springs crack, 
The horses snort, and plunge, and kick, 
Till the coachman thinks he is driring Old Nick 5 
And the grooms and the footmen wonder, and say— 
** What makes the old coach so heavy to-day ?" 
But the mealy-faced boy peeps in, and sees 
A man sitting there with his head on his knees ! 
' Tis ever the same — ^in hall or in bower. 
Wherever the place, whatever the hour, 
The lady mutters, and talks to the air. 
And her eye is fixed on an empty chair ; 
But the mealy-faced boy still whispers with dread, 
*^ She talks to a man with never a head.*' 

There's an old yellow admiral living at Bath, 

As grey as a badger, as thin as a lath ; 

And his very queer eyes have such very queer leers, 

They seem to be trying to peep at his ears : 

That old yellow admiral goes to the Rooms, 

And he plays long whist, but he frets and he fumes ; 

For all his knaves stand upside down, 

And the Jack of Clubs does nothing but frown; 

And the kings, and the aces, and all the best trumps, 

Get into the hands of other old frumps ; 

While close to his partner a man he sees 

Counting his tricky, with his head on his knees. 

In RatcliiFe Highway there's an old marine store. 

And a great black doll hangs out at the door ; 

There are rusty locks, and dusty bags. 

And musty phials, and fusty rags ; 

And a lusty old woman called Thirsty Nan, 

And her crusty old husband's a hairy-faced man i 

The hairy-faced man is sallow and wan. 

And his great thick pig-tail is withered and gone ; 

And he cries — " Take away that lubberly chap 

That sits there and grins. With his head on his lap ! " 

And the neighbours say, as they see him look sick, 

" What a rum old covey is Hairy-faced Dick ! " 

That admiral, lady, and hairy-faced man. 

May say what they please, and may do what they can ; 
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But one tiling seems remarkably clear, — 
They may die to-morrow, or live till next year, 
But wherever they live, or whenever they die, 
They'll never get quit of young Hamilton Tighe ! 



SCENE FROM THE WIFE :— A TALE OF MANTUA. 

Lorenzo, an Advocate of Rome, and Mariana. 

Lorenzo, That's right — ^you are collected and direct 
In your replies. I dare be sworn your passion 
Was such a thing, as by its neighbourhood, 
Made piety and virtue twice as rich 
As e'er they were before. How grew it ? Come, 
Thou know'st thy heart — ^look calmly into it, 
And see how innocent a thing it is 
Which thou dost fear to show. — ^I wait your answer; 
How grew your passion ? 

Mariana. As my stature grew. 
Which rose without my noting it, until 
They said I Was a woman. I kept watch 
Beside what seem'd his death-bed. From beneath 
An avalanche my father rescued him. 
The sole survivor of a company 
Who wandered through our mountains. A long time 
His life was doubtful, Signor, and he called 
For help, whence help alone could come, which I, 
Morning and night, invok'd along with him, 
So first our souls did mingle ! 

Lorenzo, I perceive: you mingled souls imtil you mingled 
You lov'd at last. Was't not the sequel, maid ? [hearts ? 

Mariana, I lov'd, indeed ! If I but nurs'd a flower 
Which to the ground the rain and wind had beaten. 
That flower of all our garden was my pride : 
What then was he to me, for whom I thought 
To make a shroud, when, tending on him still 
With hope, that, baffled still, did still keep up ; 
I saw, at last, the ruddy dawn of health 
Begin to mantle o'er his pallid form. 
And glow — ^and glow — till forth at last it burst 
Into confirmed, broad, and glorious day ! 

Lorenzo, You loved, and he did love ? 

Mariana. To say he did. 
Were to affirm what oft his eyes avouch'd. 
What many an action testified — and yet — 
What wanted confirmation of his tongue. 
But if he loved, it brought him not content! 
Twas now abstraction — ^now a start — anon 
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A pacing to and fro — anon, a stillness, 
As nought remained of life, save life itself. 
And feeling, thought, and motion, were extinct. 
Then all again was action ! Disinclin'd 
To converse, save he held it with himself ; 
Which oft he did, in moody vein discoursing, 
And ever and anon invoking honour, 
As some high contest there were pending, 'twixt 
Himself and him, wherein her aid he needed. 

Lorenzo, This spoke impediment ; or he was bound 
By promise to another ; or had friends 
Whom it behoveth him to consult, and doubted ; 
Or *twixt you lay disparity too wide 
For love itself to leap. 

Mariana, I saw a struggle. 
But knew not what it was. — I wondered still, 
That what to me was all content, to him 
Was all disturbance ; but my turn did come. 
At length he talked of leaving us ; at length. 
He fix'd the parting day — but kept it not — 

how my heart did bound 1 Then first I knew 
It had been sinking. Deeper still it sank 
When next he fixed to go ; and sank it then 
To bound no more ! He went. 

Lorenzo. To follow him 
You came to Mantua ? 

Mariana, What could I do ? 
Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood. 
Lake, sky, and mountain, went along with him : 
Could I remain behind ? My father found 
My heart was not at home ; he loved his child. 
And asked me, one day, whither we should go ? 

1 said, " To Mantua." I followed him 

To Mantua ! to breathe the air he breath*d, 

To walk upon the ground he walked upon. 

To look upon the things he look*d upon. 

To look, perchance, on him ! perchance to hear him, 

To touch him ! never to be known to him. 

Till he was told, I lived and died his love. 



WASHING DAY. 



• ** and their voice 



Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in its sound." 

The Muses are tum'd gossips ; they have lost 
The buskin'd step, and clear high-sounding phrase, 
Language of gods. Come then, domestic Muse, 
In slipshod measure loosely prattling on 
Of farm or orchard, pleasant curds and cream. 
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Or drowning flies, or shoe lost in the mire 
By little whimpering boy, with rueful face ; 
Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded Washing Day, 

Ye who beneath the yoke of wedlock bend 
With bowed soul, full well ye ken the day 
Which week, smooth sliding after week, brings, ou 
Too soon ; for to that day nor peace belongs 
Nor comfort ; ere the first grey streak of dawn, 
The red-arm*d washers come and chase repose. 
Nor pleasant smile nor quaint device of mirth 
E*er visited that day ; the very cat, 
From the wet kitchen scared, and reeking hearth, 
Visits the parlour, an unwonted guest. 
The silent breakfast meal is soon despatched 
Uninterrupted, save by anxious looks 
Cast at the louring sky, if sky should lour. 
From that last evil, oh ! preserve us, heavens ! 
For should the sky pour down, adieu to all 
Remains of quiet ; then expect to hear 
Of sad disasters — ^rt and gravel stains 
Hard to efface, and loaded lines at once 
Snapped short — and linen horse by dog thrown down, 
And all the petty miseries of life. 
Saints have been calm while stretch*d upon the rack, 
And Montezuma smiled on burning coals ; 
But never yet did housewife notable 
Greet with a smile a rainy washing day. 

But grant the welkin fair, require not thou, 
Who call'st thyself perchance the master here. 
Or study swept, or nicely dusted coat. 
Or usual 'tendance ; ask not, indiscreet. 
Thy stockings mended, though the yawning rents 
Gape wide as Erebus ; nor hope to find 
Some snug recess impervious ; shouldst thou try 
The 'customed garden walks, thine eye shall rue 
The budding fragrance of thy tender shrubs 
Myrtle or rose, all crushed beneath the weight 
Of coarse check 'd apron, with impatient hand 
Twitch'd off" when showers impend: or crossing lines 
Shall mar thy musings, as the wet cold sheet 
Flaps in thy face abrupt. Woe to the friend 
Whose evil stars have urged him forth to claim 
On such a day the hospitable rites ; 
Looks, blank at best, and stinted courtesy 
Shall he receive; vainly he feeds his hopes 
With dinner of roast chicken, savoury pie. 
Or tart or pudding : — ^pudding he nor tart 
That day shall eat ; nor, though the husband try. 
Mending what can't be helped, to kindle mirth 
From cheer deficient, shall his consort's brow 
Clear up propitious ; the unlucky guest 
In silence dines, and early slinks away. 
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I well remember, when a child, the awe 
This day struck into me ; for then the maids, 
I scarce knew why, look'd cross, and drove me &om them; 
Nor soft caress could I obtain, nor hope 
Usual indulgences — jellies or creams, 
Relique of costly suppers, and set by 
For me their petted one ; or butter'd toast, 
When butter was forbid ; or thrilling tale 
Of ghost or witch or murder— so 1 went 
And sheltered me beside the parlour fire ; 
There my dear grandmother, eldest of forms, 
Tended the little ones, and watch*d from harm, 
Anxiously fond, though oft her spectacles 
With elfin cunning hid, and oft the pins 
Drawn from her ravell*d stocking, might have sour*d 
One less indulgent. — 
At intervals my mother's voice was heard, 
Urging dispatch : briskly the work went on, 
All hands employ 'd to wash, to rinse, to wring, 
To fold, and starch, and clap, and iron, and plait. 
Then would I sit me down, and ponder much - 
Why washings were. Sometimes through hollow bole 
Of pipe, amused, we blew, and sent aloft 
The floating Tmbbles, little dreaming then 
To see, Montgolfier, thy silken ball 
Ride buoyant through the clouds — so near approach 
The sports of children and the toils of men. 
Earth, air, and sky, and ocean hath its bubbles, 
And verse is one of ikem'^this most of all. 

Anonymous, 



THE GRASP OF THE DEAD. 

E* S. lantion. 

'TwAS in the battle-field, and the cold pale moon 
Look'd down on the dead and dying ; 

And the wind pass*d o'er with a dirge and a wail. 
Where the young and brave were lying. 

With his father's sword in his red right hand. 

And the hostile dead around him, 
Lay a youthful chief: but his bed was the ground, 

And the grave's icy sleep had bound him. 

A reckless rover, 'mid death and doom, 
Pass'd a soldier, his plunder seeking ; 

Careless he stept, where friend and foe 
Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 
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Drawn by the shine of the warrior's sword, 

The soldier paused beside it : 
He wrenched the hand with a giant's strength, 

But the grasp of the dead defied it. 

He loosed his hold, and his English heart 
Took part with the dead before him ; 

And he honoured the brave who died sword in hand« 
As with soften'd brow he leant o'er him. 

*^ A soldier's death thou hast boldly died, 
A soldier's grave won by it : 
Before I would take that sword from thine hand, 
My own life's blood should dye it. 

" Thou shalt not be left for the carrion crow. 
Or the wolf to batten o'er thee ; 
Or the coward insult the gallant dead, 
Who in life had trembled before thee.** 

Then dug he a grave in the crimson earth, 

Where his warrior foe was sleeping ; 
And he laid him there in honour and rest, 

With his sword in his own brave keeping. 



ENGLAND.— FROM THE TASK. 

England, with all thy faults I love thee still. 
My country ! and while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be foun«*. 
Shall be constrain'd to love thee. Though thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy year, most part, deformed 
With dripping rains, or wither 'd by a frost, 
I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies 
And fields without a flower, for warmer France 
With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia's groves 
Of golden fruitage and her myrtle bowers. 
To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task ; 
But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows with as true a heart 
As any thunderer there. And I can feel 
Thy follies too, and with a just disdain 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land I love. 
How in the name of soldiership and sense. 
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Should England prosper, when such things, as smooth 

And tender as a girl, all essenc'd o'er 

With odours, and as profligate as sweet, 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight ; when such as these 

Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 

Of her magnificent and awful cause ? 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 

In every clime, and travel where we might, 

That we were bom her children ; praise enough 

To fill the ambition of a private man. 

That Chatham's language was his mother tongue, 

And Wolfe's great name compatriot with his own. 

Farewell those honours, and farewett with them 

The hope of such hereafter. They have fallen 

Each in his field of glory : one in arms, 

And one in council. Wolfe upon the lap 

Of smiling victory that moment won ; 

And Chatham, heart-sick of his country's shame. 

They made us many soldiers. Chatham still 

Consulting England's happiness at home, 

Secured it by an unforgiving frown. 

If any wrong'd her. Wolfe, where'er he fought, 

Put so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet's force, 

And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 

Those suns are set. Oh rise some other such ! 

Or all that we have left is empty talk. 

Of old achievements, and despair of new. 



LOVE OF LIFE.— FROM THE COMPLAINT. 

Tell me, some god ! — ^my guardian angel ! tell 
What thus infatuates ? — ^What enchantment plants 
The phantom of an age 'twixt us and death. 
Already at the door ? He knocks ; — we hear him,— 
And yet we will not hear. What mail defends 
Our untouch'd hearts ? — ^What miracle turns off 
The pointed thought, which from a thousand quivers 
Is daily darted, and is daily shunn'd ? — 
We stand as in a battle, throngs on throngs 
Around us felling, wounded oft ourselves, — 
Though bleeding with our wounds, immortal still ! 
We see Time's furrows on another's brow. 
And Death intrench'd, preparing his assault : 
How few themselves in that just mirror see ! 
Or, seeing, draw their inference as strong ! 
There death is certain ; doubtful here : he must. 
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And soon : we may^ within an age, expire. 
Though grey our heads, our thoughts and aims are green ; 
Like damag*d docks, whose hand and bell dissent ; 
Folly sings six, while Nature points at twelve. 
Absurd longevity ! More, more, it cries : 
More life, more wealA, more trash of every kind : 
And wherefore mad for more, when relish fiuls ? 
Object and appetite must club for joy ; 
Shall folly labour hard to mend the bow- 
Baubles, I mean, that strike us from without, 
While Nature is relaxing every string ? 
Ask thought for joy, grow rich, and hoard within. 
Think you the soul, when this life's rattles cease, 
Has nothing of more manly to succeed ? 
Contract the taste immortal ; learn e'en now 
To relish what alone subsists hereafter. 
Divine, or none, henceforth your joys for ever. 
Of age the glory is, to wish to die : 
That wish is praise, and promise ; it applauds 
Fast life, and promises our future bliss. 
What weakness see not children in their sires ! 
Grand climacterical absurdities 1 
Grey-haired authority, to faults of youth 
How shocking ! it makes folly thrice a fool, 
And our first childhood mi^t our last despise. 
Peace and esteem is all that age can hope : 
Nothing but wisdom gives the first ; the last, 
Nothing but the repute of being wise. 
Folly bars both— our age is quite undone. 



THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN FIELD. 

Slit aSftattet Sktott^ 

" But see 1 look up ! on Flodden bent, 
The Scottish foe has fixed his tent,'* 

And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to tiie banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and vast, and rolling far. 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their marc!h ; their tread alone. 
At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stiflled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain throne, 

King lames did rushing come. 
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Scarce could they hear, or see their foes. 
Until at weapon-point they close— 
With sword-sway, and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there. 
Of sudden and portentous birth^ 
As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air ; 
O, life and death were in the shouty 
Recoil and raliy, charge and rout^ 

And triumph and despair. 
Long looked the anxious squires ^ liieir eye 
Could in 4he darkness nought descry. 
At length the freshening western blast, 
Aside the shroud of batde cast ; 
And^ first, the ridge of mingled spears. 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew, 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far. 
The broken billows of the war. 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 
But nought distinct they see. 
Wide raged the battle on the plain $ 
Spears shook, and faulchions flashed amain t 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly: 
And stainless Tunstali's banner white 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright- 
Still bear them bravely in the flght, 

Although against them come, 
Of gallant Gordons many a one. 
And many a stubborn Highlan^an, 
And many a rugged border clan, 

With Huntley and with Home; 
Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle \ 
Though there the western mountaineer. 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broad-sword plied ( 
'Twas vain. — But fortune, on the right, 
Wilih flckle smile, cheered Scotland's flght ; 
Then fell that spotless banner white — 

The Howard's lion fell : 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With wavering flighty while flercer grew 

Around the battle yell. 
The border slogah rent the sky! 
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A Home ! a Gordon ! was the cry ; 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced — forced back — now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale. 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 

It wavered 'mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the view could bear : — 
" By heaven, and all its saints, I swear, 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare, 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer— 

I gallop to the host." 
And to the fray he rode amain. 
Followed by all the archer train ; 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 
Made for a space, an opening large — 

The rescued banner rose : 
But darkly closed the war around ; 
Like pine-tree rooted from the ground. 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too ; — yet staid. 
As loth to leave the helpless maid. 

When, fast as shaft can fly. 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose reign dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody-red, 

Lord Marmion's steed rushed by. 
And Eustace maddening at the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cast. 
To mark he would return in haste, 
Then plunged ihto the fight. 
By this, though dieep the evening fell. 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell ; 
For still the Scots, around their king, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
But as they left the dark'ning heath, 
More desperate grew the strife of death: 
The English shafts in vollies hailed, 
In headlong diarge their horse assailed ; 
Front, flank, and rear, their squadrons sweep, 
To break the Scottish circle deep. 
That fought around their king ; 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though biU-men ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring : 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell, 
No thought was tliefe of dastard flight ; 
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tink'd in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight- 
As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness clos'd her -wing 
O'er tlieir thin host and wounded king \ 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from tiie charge they drew, 
As mountain waves, from wasted lands^ 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 



THE BASHFUL MAN. 

t LABOUR under a species of distress, which, I fear, will at length drivft 
me utterly from that society in which I am most ambitious to appear; 
but I shall give you a short sketch of my ori^n and present situation, by 
which you will be enabled to judge of my difficulties. 

My father was a farmer of no great property, and with no other learn- 
ing than what he had acquired at a charity school ; but my mother being 
dead, and I an only child, he determined to give me that advantage which 
he fancied would have made me happy— that is, a learned education. I 
was sent to a country grammar-school, and from thence to the university, 
with a view of qualifying me for holy orders. Here, having but a small 
allowance from my father, and being naturally of a timid and bashful 
disposition, I had no opportunity of rubbing off that native awkwardness 
which is the fatal cause of all my unhappiness. You must know, that 
in my person I am tall and thin, but of such extreme susceptibility of 
shame, that on the smallest subject of confusion, my blood all rushes 
into my cheeks, and I appear a perfect full-blown rose. 

And, now, behokl me, at the age of twenty-five, well stocked with 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, possessed of an ample fortune, but so 
awkward, that I am pointed at by all who see me, as the wealthy learned 
clown, 

I have lately purchased an estate in the country, which abounds with 
what is called a fashionable neighbourhood ; and when you reflect on my 
parentage and uncouth manners, you will hardly think how much my 
company is courted by the surrounding families, especially by those who 
have marriageable daughters. From these gentlemen I have received 
familiar calls, and the most pressing invitations ; and though I wished to 
accept their offered friendship, 1 haVe repeatedly excused myself, under 
the pretence of not being quite isettled*; for the truth is, that when 1 have 
rode, or walked, with full intention to return their several visits, my heart 
has failed me as I approached their gates, and I have frequently returned 
homewards, resolving to try again to-morrow. 

However, I at length determined to conquer my timidity, and three 
days ago, accepted an invitation to dine this day with one, whose open, 
easy manner, left me no room to doubt a cordial welcome. Sir Thomas 
Friendly, who lives about two miles distaut, is a baronet, with an estate 
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of about two thousand pounds a year, adjoining to that which I purchased. 
He has two sons and five daughters, all grown up, and living with their 
mother, at Friendly Hall, dependent on their father. Conscious of my 
unpolished gait, I have for some time past taken private lessons from a 
professor, who teaches "grown-up gentlemen to dance." 

Having now acquired the art of walking without tottering, and learned 
to make a bow, I boldly ventured to accept the baxonet*s invitation to a 
family dinner, not doubting but my new acquirements would enable me 
to see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity ; but, alas ! how vain are all 
the hopes of theory when unsupported by habitual practice! As I ap- 
proached the house, a dinner-bell alarmed my fears lest I had spoiled the 
dinner by want of punctuality. Impressed with this idea, I blushed the 
deepest crimson, as my name was repeatedly announced by the several 
servants who ushered me into the library, hardly knowing whom, or what 
I saw. At my first entrance I summoned all my fortitude, and made my 
new-learned bow to Lady Friendly ; but, unfortunately bringing back my 
left foot into the third position, I trod upon the gouty toe of poor Sir 
Thomas, who had followed close at my heels to be the nomenclator of the 
family. The Baronet's politeness, by degrees, dissipated my concern; 
and I was astonished to see how iaa good-breeding could enable him to 
suppress his feelings, and to appear with perfect ease after so painful an 
accident. 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the familiar chat of the young 
ladies, insensibly led me to throw off my reserve and sheepishness, till 
at length I ventured to join in the conversation, and even to start fresh 
subjects of discourse. The library being very richly furnished with 
books in elegant bindings, I conceived Sir Thomas to be a man of 
literature ; and ventured to give my opinion concerning the several edi- 
tions of the Greek classics, in which the Baronet's ideas exactly coin*- 
cided with my own. To this subject I was led by observing an edition 
of Xenophon, in sixteen volumes, which, (as I had never before heard of 
such a thing,) greatly excited my curiosity, and I rose up to examine 
what it could be. Sir Thomas saw what I was about, and willing to save 
me the trouble, rose to take down the book, which made me more eager 
to prevent him, and hastily laying my hand on the first volume, I pulled 
it forcibly; but lo! instead of books, a board, which, by leather and 
gilding, had been made to look like sixteen volumes, came tumbling 
down, and unluckily pitched upon a Wedgwood ink^stand on the table 
under it. In vain did Sir Thomas assure me there was no hann, I saw 
the ink streaming from an inlaid table on the Turkey carpet, and scarce 
knowing what I did, attempted to stop its progress with my cambric 
handkerchief. In the height of this confusion we were informed that 
dinner was served up. 

In walking through the hall and suite of apartments to the dining- 
room, I had time to collect my scattered senses, and was desired to take 
my seat betwixt Lady Friendly and her eldest daughter. Since the fall 
of the wooden Xenophon, my fSatce had been continually burning like a 
firebrand , and I was just beginning to recover myself, and to feel com- 
fortably cool, when an unlooked-for accident rekindled all my heat and 
blushes. Having set my plate of soup too near the edge of the table, in 
bowing to miss Dinah, who politely complimented the pattern of my 
waistcoat, I tumbled the whole scalding contents into my lap. In spite 
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of an immediate supply of napkins, my black silk breeches were not 
stout enough to save me from tiie painful effects of this sudden fomenta- 
tion, and for some minutes my legs and thighs seemed stewed in a boil- 
ing cauldron ; but recollecting how Sir Thomas had disguised his torture 
when I had trod upon his toes, I firmly bore my pain in silence, and sat 
with my lower extremities parboiled, amidst the stifled giggling of the 
ladies and the servants. I wiU not relate the several blimders which I 
9iade during the first eourse, or the distress occasioned by my being 
desired to carve a fowl, or help to various dishes that stood near me, spill- 
ing a sauce-boat, and knocking down a salt-cellar; rather let me hasten 
to the second course, where firesh disasters overwhelmed me quite ! 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when Miss Louisa 
Friendly begged to trouble me for some of a pigeon that stood near me. 
In my haste, scarce knowing what I did, I whipped the pudding into my 
mouth, hot as a burning coal : it was impossible to conceal my agony ; 
my eyes were starting from their sockets. At last, in spite of shame and 
resolution, I was obliged to drop the cause of my torment on my plate* 
Sir Thomas and the ladies all compassionated my misfortune, and each 
advised a difierent application. One reqomm ended oil» another water, 
but all agreed that wine was the best for drawdng out the heat; but^ oh! 
bow shaU I tell the sequel? The butler, by accident, gave me the 
strongest brandy, with which I filled my mouth, already flayed and 
blistered. With my tongue, throat, and palate, raw as beef, what could I 
do ? I could not swallow ; and clapping my hands upon my mouth, the 
cursed liquor squirted through my nose and fingers, like a fountain, over 
^11 the dishes. In vain did Sir Thomas reprimand the servants, and Lady 
Friendly chide her daughters; for the measure of my shame, and their 
diversion, was not yet complete. To relieve me from the intolerable 
state of perspiration which this accident had caused, without considering 
what I did, I wiped my face with that ill-fated handkerchief, still wet 
from the fall of Xenophon, and covered my features with streaks of ink 
in every direction.. The Baronet himself could not support this shock, 
but joined his lady in the general laugh 9 while I sprung from the table in 
despair, rushed out of the house, and ran home in an agony of confusion 
and disgrace. Anonymous. 



THE DEATH OF KEELDAR. 

Up rose the sun o'er moor and mead ; 
Up with the sun rose Percy Rede ; 
Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 

Career'd along the lea ; 
The palfrey sprung with sprightly bound. 
As if to match the gamesome hound ; 
His horn the gallant huntsman wound : 

They were a jovial three ! 
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Man, hound, or hovse, of higher fame. 
To wake the wild deer nev^r came, 
Since Alnwick's Earl pursued the game 

On Cheviot's rueful day ; 
Keeldar was matchless in his speed, 
Than Taurus ne^er was staimcher steed^ 
A peerless archer Percy Rede : 

And right dear frie;^ds were th&y. 

The chase engrossed their joys and woes^i 
Together at the dawn they rose, 
Together shar'd the noon*s repose, 

By fountain or by stream ; ' 
And oft, when evening skies were red^ 
The heather was their com^ion bed^ 
Where each as wildering faiicy led. 

Still hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling jaaoment near 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear. 
Yon thicket holds the harbour*d deer^ 

The signs the hunters know ;•— 
With eyes of flame, and quivering ears. 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears ; 
The restless palfrey paws and rears ; 

The archer strings his bow. 

The gamers afoot I — Halloo ! halloo f 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue ; 
But woe the shaft that erring flew — 

That e*er it left the string I 
And ill betide the faithless yew I 
The stag bounds scatheless o'er the dew. 
And gallant Keeldar's life-blood true 

Has dxench'd the grey-goose wing* 

The noble hound — he dies, he dies ! 
33eath, death has glaz'd his fixed eyes. 
Stiff on the bloody heath he lies. 

Without a moan or quiver. 
Now day may break, and bugle sound. 
And whoop an4 hollow riijg ^pjin.4. 
And o*er his couch the stag may bound. 

But Keeld^ sleeps for ever. 

Dilate^ npstrils, s.taring ^y.e$, 

Mark thq poor palfrey's mute surprise : 

He knows not tHat his gomrade dies. 

Nor what is dea^th ; but still 
His aspect hath expression drear 
Of grief, and wonder mixed with fear. 
Like startled children when they heay 

Some mystic tale of ill. 
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But he that bent the fatal bow, 
Can well the sum of evil know, 
And o'er his favourite bending low, 

In speechless grief recline ; 
Can think he hears the senseless clay, 
In unreproachful accents, say — 
" The hand that took my life away. 

Dear master, was it thine ? 

" And if it be, the shaft be bless'd, 
Which sure some erring aim addressed. 
Since in your service, priz'd, caress'd, 

I in your service die ; 
And you may have a fleeter hound, 
To match the dun deer*s merry bound. 
But by your couch will ne'er be found 

So true a guard as I." 

And to his last stout Percy rued 
The fatal chance ; for when he stood 
'Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 

And fell amid the fray. 
E'en with his dying voice he cried — 
** Had Keeldar but been at my side. 
Your treacherous ambush had been spied- 

I had not died to-day ! " 



SCENE FROM JANE SHORE. 

iUitoe. 

Enter Gloc ester and Hastings. 

Gloc. My lord, you're well encountered ; here has been 
A fair petitioner this morning with us : 
Believe me, she has won me much to pity her : 
Alas ! her geutle nature was not made 
To buffet with adversity. I told her 
How worthily her cause you had befriended; 
How much for your good sake we meant to do. 
That you had spoke, and all things should be well. 

Hast. Your highness bind« me ever to your service. 

Gloc, You know your friendship is most potent with us, 
And shares our power. But of this enough. 
For we have other matters for your ear ; 
The state is out of tune ; distracting fears, 
And jealous doubts, jar in our public councils ; 
Amidst the wealthy city murmurs rise, 
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Loud railings, and reproach on those that rule,^ 
With open scorn of goTemment;, hence credit, 
And public trust 'twixt man and man, are broke i. 
The golden streams of commerce are withheld. 
Which fed the wants of needy clerks and artizans. 
Who therefore curse the great, and threat rebellion. 

Hast. The lazy knaves are over-run with ease. 
As plenty ever is the nurse of faction. 
If, in good days like these, the headstrong herd 
Grow madly wanton and repine^ it is 
Because the reins of powei are held too slack. 
And reverend authority of late 
Has worn a face of mercy more than justice. 

GIOC0 Beshrew my heart ! but. you have weU divined 
The source of these ddsorders* Who can wonder 
If riot and misrule o'erturu the realm^ 
When the crown sits upon a baby brow ? 
Plainly to speak ; hence comes the general cry, 
And sum of all complaint: *twill ne*er be well 
With England (thus they talk) while children govern. 

Hast, 'Tis true, the king is young; but what of that? 
We feel no want of Edward's riper years, 
While Gloster's valour and most princely wisdom 
So well supply our iufsuit sovereign's place^ 
His youth's support, and guardian to his throne. 

Gloc, The coimcil (much I'm bound to thank them forH I) 
Have placed a pageant sceptre in my hand. 
Barren of power, and subject to control: 
Scom'd by my foes, and useless to my friends* 
Oh, worthy lord! were mine the rule indeed, 
I think I should not suffer rank offence 
At large to lord it in the commonweal : 
Nor would the realm be bent by discord thus. 
Thro' fear and doubt betwixt disputed titles. 

Hast, Of this I am to learn ; as not supposing 
A doubt like this 

Gloc, Ay, marry, but there is 

And that, of much concern. Have you not heard 

How, on a late occasion. Doctor Shaw 

Has moved the people much about the lawfulnesa 

Of Edward's issue ? By light grave authority 

Of learning and religion, plainly proving, 

A bastard scion never should be grafted 

Upon a royal stock ; from thence, at ftiU 

Discoursing on my brother's former contract 

To Lady Elizabeth Lucy, long before 

His jolly match with that same buxom widow. 

The queen, he left behind him 

Hast. Ill befall 
Such meddling priests, who kindle up confusion. 
And vex the quiet world with their vain scruples! 
Py Heaven 'tis done in perfect spite to peace. 
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Did not the king, 

Our royal master,^ Edward, io ooncnirenoe 

With his estates assemhled^ well determine 

What course the sav'reign rule should take h«neefotward? 

When shall the deadly hate of Miction cease,. 

When shall our long-divided land have rest^ 

If every peevish, moody malcontent 

Shall set the senseless rahhle in an uproar. 

Fright them with dangers, and perplex their brains. 

Each day, with some fantastic giddy change ! 

Gloc, What if some patriot, for the public good. 
Should vary from your scheme, new-mould the state ? 

Hast. Curse on the innovating hand that 'tempts, it i 
Remember him, the villain, righteous Heav'n, 
In thy great day of vengeance ! Blast the traitor, 
And his pernicious councils, who, for wealth, 
For pow*r, the pride of greatnesa and revenge. 
Would plunge his native land in civil wars ! 

Gloc, You go too far, my lord. 

Hast*. Your highness' pardon — » ■ * 
Have we so soon forgot those days of ruin, 
When York and Lancaster drew forth their battles ; 
When, like a matron butcher'd by her sons, 
Our groaning country bled at every vein ; 
When murders, rapes, and massacres, prevail'd ; 
When churches, palaces, aad cities, blasted ^ 
When insolence and barbarism triumph'd. 
And swept away distinction ; peasants trod 
Upon the necks of nobles ; low were laid 
The reverend crosier, and the holy mitre. 
And desolation cover'd all the land : 
Who can remember this, and not, like me, 
Here vow to sheath a dagger in his heart. 
Whose curs'd ambition would renew those horrors. 
And set once more tliat scene of blood before us?^' 

Gloc, How now ! so hot f 

Hast. So brave, and so resolved. 

Gloc» Is then our friendship of so little moment, 
That you could arm your hand against my life ? 

Hast. I hope your highness does not think I mean it : 
No, Heaven forbid, that e'er your princely person 
Should come within the scope of my resentment. 

Gloc. Oh, noble Hastings f Nay, I mnst embrace you ; 
By holy Paul, you're a right honest man ! 
The time is frill of danger and distrust. 
And warns us to be wary. Hold me not 
Too apt for jealousy and light surmise, 
If, when I meant to lodge you next my heart, 
I put your truth to trial. Keep your loyalty. 
And live, your king and country's best support. 
For me, I ask no more than honour gives. 
To think me yours, and rank me with your friends. [^ExU. 
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Hast. I am not read, 
Nor skill'd and practised in the arts of greatness^ 
To kindle thus, and give a scope to passion. 
The duke is surely noble ; but he touched me 
Ev*n on the tend*rest point ; the master string 
That makes most harmony or discord to me. 
I own the glorious subject fires my breast, 
And my soul's darling passion stands confessed ; 
Beyond or love's or friendship's sacred band, 
Beyond myself, I prize my native land : 
On this foundation would I build my fame, 
And emulate the Greek and Roman name ; 
Think England's peace bought cheaply with my bloody 
And die with pleasure for my country's good. 



THE ASTRONOMICAL ALDERMAN, 

The pedant or scholastikos became 

The butt of all the Grecian jokes ; 
With us poor Paddy bears the blame 

Of blunders made by other folks ; 
Though we have certain civic sages, 

Term'd aldermen, who perpetrate 

Bulls as legitimate and great 
As any that the classic pages 
Of old Hierocles can shew, 
Of Mr. Miller's, commonly called Joe*. 

One of these turtle-eating men^ 
Not much excelling 
In his spelling, 

When ridicule he meant to brave^ 
Said he was more P than iV, 

Meaning thereby more phool than natre ; 
Though they who knew our cunning Thraso, 
Pronounc'd it flattery to say so. 
His civic brethren, to express 

His " double, double, toil and trouble," 
And bustling, noisy emptiness, 

Had christen'd him Sir Hubble Bubble. 

This wight ventripotent was dining 
Once at the Grocer's Hall, and lining 

With calipee and calipash 
That tomb omnivorous — his paunch, 
Then on the haunch 

Inflicting many a horrid gash ; 
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When having swallowed six or seven 

Pounds, he fell into a mood 

Of such supreme beatitude 
That it reminded him of heaven, 
And he began, with mighty bonhommie^ 
To talk Astronomy, 

" Sir," he exclaimed between his bumper?^ 
" Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, 
And all those chaps, have had their day ; 
They've written monstrous lies, Sir, thumpers. 
Move round the sun ? — it's talking treason, 
The earth stands still — it stands to reason. 
Round as a globe ? — stuff — humbug — fable ! 
It's a flat sphere, like this here table ; 
And the sun overhangs this sphere, 
Ay — -just like that there chandelier." 

*' But," quoth his neighbour, ** when the sun 
From east to west his course has run. 
How comes it that he shows his face 
Next morning in his former place ? " 

" Ho ! there's a pretty question, truly," 
Replied our wight, with an unruly 

Burst of laughter and delight. 
So much his triumph seem'd to please him, 

" Why, blockhead ! he goes back at night. 
And that's the reason no one sees him ! " 



CRESCENTIUS.* 

I look'd upon his brow ; — ^no sign 

Of guilt or fear was there ; 
He stood as proud by that death-'shrinc 

As even o'er despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that Death could t? ite, 
And dare it for the daring's sakc> 



• Crescentius was Consul of Rome, A.D. 998. After having made a ▼igorous 
attempt to deliver his country from the tyranny of the Saxon emperors, he was induced 
to surrender, through a promise of safety, and waa thea most cruelly executed. 
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He stood, the fetters on his hand, — 

He rais'd them haughtily ; 
And had that grasp heen on the brand,^ 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it wav'd now ; 
Around he look'd, with changeless brow. 

On many a torture nigh, — 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel. 
And, worst of all, his own red steel. 

I saw him once before ; he rode 

Upon a coal-black steed, 
And tens of thousands throng*d the road^ 

And bade their warrior speed. 
His helm, his breastplate, were of gold. 

And grav'd with many a dent, that told 

Of many a soldier's deed ; 
The sun shone on his sparkling mail. 
And danc'd his sik^w plum^ ogx the ^e.^ 

But now he stood ; chain'd and alone,. 

The headsman by his side ; 
The plume, the helm, the charger, gone ; 

The sword that had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near. 
And yet no sign of fear 

Came from that Hp of pride ; 
And never king or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than his did now. 

He bent beneath the headsman's stroke 

With an uncover'd eye ; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 

Who throng'd to see hihi die. 
It was a people's loud acclaim, 
The voice of anger and of shame,— ^ 

A nation's funeral cry,— • 
Rome's wail above her only son. 
Her patriot-**oiid her latest one. 



CHATHAM. 

iffi^rattan. 

The secretary stood alone ; modem degeneracy had not reached him ; 
original and unaccommodating, the features of his character had the hardi- 
hood of antiquity ; his august mind overawed majesty ; and one of his 
sovereigns thought royalty so impaired in his presence, that he conspired 
to remove him, in order to be relieved from his superiority. No state 
chicanery, no narrow system of vicious politics, sunk him to the vulgar 
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level of the great: but, overbearing, persuasive, and untractable, his 
ol^ect was England, his ambition was fame. Without dividing, he 
itestroyed party ; — without corrupting, he made a venal age unanimous. 
France sunk beneath him. With one hand he smote the house of 
Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of England. The sight 
t)f his mind was infinite ; and his schemes were to a£fect, not England, 
not the present age only, but Europe and posterity. Wonderful were 
tlie means by which these schemes were accomplished ; — always season-^ 
able, always adequate; the suggestions of an understanding, animated by 
ardour and enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and indolent were un- 
known to him ; no domestic difficulties, no domestic weakness, reached 
him ; but, aloof from the sordid occurrences of life, and unsullied by its 
Intercourse, he came occasionally into our system, to coansel and to 
decide. A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, so authoritative, 
astonished a corrupt age ; and the treasury trembled at the name of Pitt, 
through all the classes of venality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that 
^he had found defects in this statesman, and talked much of the incon- 
sistency of his glory, and much of the ruin of his victories ; but the 
history of his country, and the calamities of the enemy, answered and re- 
futed her. Nor were his political abilities his only talents : his eloquence 
was an era in the senate, peculiar and spontaneous, familiarly expressing 
gigantic sentiments, and instructive wisdom : not like the torrent of 
Demosthenes, or the splendid conflagration of Tully, it resembled some- 
times the thunder, and sometimes the music of the spheres. Like Mur- 
ray, he did not conduct the understanding through the painful subtilty of 
argumentation; nor was he, like Townsend, for ever on the rack of 
exertion ; but rather lightened upon the subject, and reached the point 
by the flashings of the mind, which, like those of his eye, were felt, but 
could not be followed. Upon the whole, there was in this man some- 
thing that could create, subvert, or reform ; an understanding, a spirit, 
iind an eloquence to summon mankind to society, or to break the bonds 
of slavery asunder^ and to rule the wilderness of free minds with un- 
bounded authority ; something that could establish or overwhelm empire, 
and strike a blow in the world that should resound through the universe. 



THE BULL FIGHT. 

Hush'd is the din of tongues ; on gallant steeds. 

With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-poised lance, 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds. 

And lowly bending to the lists advance : 
Rich are their scarfs, their chargers featly prance. 

If in the dangerous game they shine to-day, 
The crowd's loud shout and ladies' lovely glance, 

(Best prize of better acts,) they bear away ; 

And all that kmgs or chiefs e'er gain, their jtoils repay. 
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In costly sheen and gaudy cloak arrayed, 

But all afoot, the light-limbed matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 

The lord of lowing herds ; but not before 
The ground, with curious tread, is traversed o'er. 

Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed. 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof; nor more 

Can man achieve without the friendly steed, — 

Alas ! too oft condemned for him to bear and bleed, 

ThricB sounds the clarion : — ^lo ! the signal falls, 

The den expands, and expectation mute, 
Gapes round the silent circle's peopled walls; 

Bounds with one lashing spring, the mighty brute ; 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot. 

The sand ; nor blindly rushes on his foe : 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 

His first attack, wide waving to and fro 

His angry tail : ted rolls his eye's dilated glow. 

Sudden he stops ; — his eye is fixed ; — ^away. 
Away, thou heedless boy ! prepare the spear : 

Now is thy time, to perish, or display 

The skill that yet may check his mad career. 

With well-timed croup, the nimble coursers veer ; 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes ; 

Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear : 
He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes : 
Dart follows dart ; lance, lance : — loud belloMrings speak 
his woes. 

Again he comes ; nor dart nor lance avail. 

Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse : 
Though man, and man's avenging arms, assail. 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 
One gallant steed is stretched, a mangled corse ; 

Another — hideous sight! — unsecur'd appears; 
Hs gory chest unveils life's panting source ; 

Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears ; 

Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unarm'd he bears. 

Foiled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 

Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 
'Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 

And foes disabled in the brutal fray. 
And now the matadores around him play, 

Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand. 
Once more through all he bursts his thun4ering way : 

Vain rage ! the mantle quits the conynge hand, 

"Wraps his fierce eye, — 'tis past, — ^he sinks upon the sand! 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 
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He stops — ^he starts — disdaining to decline : 
Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries — 

Without a groan, without a struggle, dies. 
The decorated car appears ; on high 

The corse is piled ; sweet sight for vulgar eyes. 
Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 
Hurl the dark hulk along, scarce seeii in dashing by. 



LIFE OF BLANEY—FROM THE BOROUGH. 

Observe that tall pale veteran ! what a look 
Of shame and guilt I — who cannot read that hook ? 
Misery and mirth are blended in his face. 
Much innate vileness and some outward grace ; 
There wishes strong and stronger griefs are seen, 
Looks ever changed, and never one serene : 
Show not that manner, and these features all, 
The serpent's cunning and the sinner's fall ? 

Hark to that laughter ! — 'tis the way he takes 
To force applausie for each vile jest he makes ; 
Such is yon man, by partial favour sent 
To these calm seats to ponder and repent. 

Blaney, a wealthy heir at twenty-one, 
At twenty-five was ruin'd and undone : 
Tliese years with grievous crimes we need not load. 
He found his ruin in the common road ; — 
Gamed without skill, without inquiry bought, 
Lent without love, and borrowed without thought. 
But, gay and handsome, he had soon the dower 
Of a kind, wealthy widow in his power : 
Then he aspired to loftier flights of vice, 
To singing harlots of enormous price : 
He took a jockey in his gig to buy 
A horse, so valued, that a duke was shy : 
To gain the plaudits of the knowing few, 
Gamblers and grooms, what would not Blaney do ? 
His dearest friend, at that improving age. 
Was Hounslow Dick, who drove the Western stage ! 

Cruel he was not — ^if he left his wife, 
He left her to her own pursuits in life ; 
Deaf to reports, to all expenses blind. 
Profuse, not just, and careless, but not kind. 
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Yet thus assisted, ten long winters passed 
In wasting guineas ere he saw his last ; 
Then he hegan to reason and to feel 
He could not dig, nor had he leam*d to steal ; 
And should he beg as long as he might live, 
He justly feared that nobody would give : 
But he could charge a pistol, and at will, 
All that was moital, by a bullet kill : 
And he was taught by those whom he would call 
Man's surest guides — that he was mortal all. 

While thus he thought, still waiting for the day, 
When he should dare to blow his brains away, 
A place for him a kind relation founds 

Where England's monarch ruled, but far from English ground i 
He gave employ that might for bread suffice, 
Correct his habits and restrain his vice. 

Here Blaney tried (what such man's miseries teach) 
To find what pleasures were within his reach ; 
These he enjoy'd, though not in just the style 
He once possessed them in his native isle ; 
Congenial souls he found in every place^ 
Vice in all soils, and charms in every race J 
His lady took the same amusing way. 
And laugh 'd at Time till he had tum'd them grey t 
At length for England once again they steer' d. 
By ancient views and new designs endear'd ; 
His kindred died, and Blaney now became 
An heir to one who never heard his name» 

What could he now ? — The man had tried before 
The joys of youth, and they were joys no more ; 
To vicious pleasure he was still inclined. 
But vice must now be season'd and refined ; 
7'hen as a swine he would on pleasure seize. 
Now common pleasures had no power to please ; 
Beauty alone has for the vulgar channs. 
He wanted beauty trembling with alarms t 
His was no more a youths dream of joyi 
The wretch desired to ruin and destroy ; 
He bought indulgence with a boundless price, 
Most pleased when decency bow'd down to vice, 
When a fair dame her husband's honour sold. 
And a firail countess play'd for Blaney's gold. 

" But did not Conscience in her anger rise ?" 
Yes ! and he leam'd her terrors to despise : 
When stung by thought, to soothing books he fled^ 
And grew composed and harden'd as he read ; 
Tales of Voltaire, and essays gay and slight, 
Pleased him, and shone with t^eir phosphoric light ; 
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Which, though it rose from ohjects vile and base, 
"Where'er it came threw splendour on the place, 
And was that light which the deluded youth. 
And this grey .sinner, deem'd the light of truth. 

He different works for different cause admired, 
Some fix'd his judgment, some his passions fired ; 
To cheer the mind and raise a dormant flame, 
He had the books, decreed to lasting shame, 
Which those who read are careful not to name : 
These won to vicious act the yielding heart, 
And then the cooler reasoners soothed the smart. 

He'd heard of Blount, and Mandeville, and Chubb, 
How they the doctors of their day would drub ; 
How Hume had dwelt on miracles so well, 
That none could now believe a miracle ; 
And though he cared not works -so grave to read. 
He caught their faith, and sign*d the sinner's creed. 

Thus was he pleased to join the laughing side, 
Nor ceased the laughter when his lady died ; 
Yet was he kind and careful of her fame, 
And on her tomb inscribed a virtuous name ; 
"A tender wife, respected," and so forth, — 
The marble still bears witness to the worth. 

He has some children, but he knows not where f. 
Something they cost, but neither love nor care ; 
A father's feelings he has never known. 
His joys, his sorrows have been all his own. 

He now would build — and lofty seat he built,. 
And sought, in various ways, relief from guilt. 
Restless, for ever anxious to obtaiir 
Ease for the heart by ramblings of the brain. 
He would have pictures, and of course a taste. 
And found a thousand means his wealth to waste.. 
Newmarket steeds he bought at mighty cost. 
They sometimes won, but Blaney always lost. 

Quick came his ruin, came when he had still 
For life a relish, and in pleasure skill ; 
By his own idle reckoning he supposed 
His wealth would last him till his life was closed ; 
But no ! he found this final hoard was spent. 
While he had years to suffer and repent. 
Yet at the last, his noble mind to show, 
And in his misery how he bore the blow. 
He view'd his only guinea, then suppress'd. 
For a short tiine, the tumults in his breast. 
And, moved by pride, by habit and despair, 
Gave it an opera-bird to hum an air. 
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Come ye ! who live for pleasure ! come, behold 
A man of pleasure when he's poor and old ; 
When he looks back through life and cannot find 
A single action to relieve his mind ; 
When he looks forward, striving still to keep 
A steady prospect of eternal sleep ; 
When not one friend is left of all the train 
Whom 'twas his pride and boast to entertain, — 
Friends now employ'd from house to house to run. 
And say, "Alas ! poor Blaney is undone I "— 
Those whom he'd daily shaken by the hand, 
By whom he stood as long as he could stand, 
Who seem'd to him from all deception clear. 
And who, more strange ! might think themselves sincere. 

Lo ! now the hero shuffling through the town. 
To hunt a dinner and to beg a crown ; 
To tell an idle tale that boys may smile ; 
To bear a strumpet's billet-doux a mile ; 
To cull a wanton for a youth of wealth, 
(With reverend view to both his taste and health) '^ 
To be a useful, needy thing between 
Fear and desire — the pander and the screen ; 
To flatter pictures, houses, horses, dress, 
The wildest fashion or the worst excess ; 
To be the grey seducer, and entice 
Unbearded folly into acts of vice ; 
And then, to level every fence which law 
And virtue ^x to keep the mind in awe. 
He first inveigles youth to walk astray. 
Next prompts and soothes them in their fatal way. 
Then vindicates the deed, and makes the mind his prey. 

Unhappy man ! what pains he takes to state — 
(Proof of his fear!) that all below is fate; 
That all proceed in one appointed track, 
Where none can stop, or take their journey back : 
Then what is vice or virtue ? — yet he'll rail 
At priests till memory and quotation fail ; 
He'll even read to learn the ill they've done. 
And calls them vipers, every mother's son. 

He is the harlot's aid, who wheedling tries 
To move her friend for vanity's supplies ; 
To weak indulgence he'll dispose the mind. 
Loth to be duped, but willing to be kind : 
And if successful — ^what the labour pays ? 
He gets the friend's contempt and Chloe's praise, 
MTio, in her triumph, condescends to say, 
" What a good creature Blaney was to-day!" 

Hear the poor demon when the young attend, 
And willing ear to vile experience lend ; 
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When he relates (with laughing, leering eye) 
The tale licentious, mixed with hlasphemy : 
No genuine gladness his narrations cause, 
The frailest heart denies sincere applause ; 
And many a youth has tum'd hirii half aside, 
And laugh' d aloud, the sign of shame to hide. 

Blaney, no aid in his vile cause to lose, 
Buys pictures, prints, and a licentious muse ; 
He borrows every help from every art, 
To stir the passions and mislead the heart t— 
But from the subject let us soon escape, 
Nor give this feature all its ugly shape ; 
Some to their crimes, escape from satire owe ; 
Who shall describe what Blaney dares to show ? 

While thus the man, to vice and passion slave. 
Was, with his follies, moving to the grave. 
The ancient ruler of this mansion died. 
And Blaney boldly for the seat applied : 
Sir Denys Brand, then guardian, joined his suit ; 
" Tis true," said he, " the fellow's quite a brute— 
A very beast ; but yet, with all his sin, 
He has a manner — let the devil in." 

They half complied, they gave the wish'd retreat, 
But raised a wortiiier to the vacant seat. 

Thus forc'd on ways unlike each former way. 
Thus led to prayer without a heart to pray. 
He quits the gay and rich, the young and free. 
Among the badge-men with" a badge to be : 
He sees a humble tradesman raised to rule 
The grey-beard pupils of this moral school ; 
Where he himself, an old licentious boy. 
Will nothing learn, and nothing can enjoy ; 
In temperate measures he must eat and drink. 
And, pain of pains ! must live alone and think. 

In vain^ by Fortune's smiles, thrice affluent made. 
Still has he debts of ancient date unpaid ; 
Thrice into penury by error thrown. 
Not one right maxim has he made his own : 
The old men shun him, — some his vices hate. 
And all abhor his principles and prate ; 
Nor love nor care for him will mortal show. 
Save a frail sister in the female row. 
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PATENT AND DOWLAS. 

Pat, Walk in, Sir; your servant, Sir, your servant — have you any 
particular business for me ? 

Dow. Yes, Sir, my friends have lately disco ver*d that I have a genius 
for the stage. 

PaU Oh, you would be a player, would you, Sir ? — pray, Sir, did you 
ever play ? 

Dow. No, Sir, but I flatter myself — 

Pat. I hope not. Sir; flattering one's-self is the very worst of 
hypocrisy. 

Dow. You'll excuse me, Sir. 

Pat. Ay, Sir, if you'll excuse me for not flattering you. — I always 
speak my mind. 

Dow. 1 dare say you will like my manner. Sir. 

Pat. No manner of doubt, Sir — I dare say I shall — ^pray, Sir, with 
which of the ladies are you in love ? 

Dow. In love, Sir f — ^ladies ! 

Pat. Ay, Sir, ladies — Miss Comedy, or Dame Tragedy ? 

Dow. I'm vastly fond of Tragedy, Sir. 

Pat. Very well, Sir ; and where is your forte ? 

Dow. Sir? 

Pat. I say. Sir, what is your department ? 

Dow. Department ? — Do you mean my lodging, Sir ? 

Pat. Your lodgings, Sir? — ^no, not I ; — ha, ha, ha, I should be glad to 
know what department you would wish to possess in the tragic walk — the 
sighing lover, the furious hero, or the sly assassin. 

Dow. Sir, I would like to play King Richard III. 

Pat. An excellent character indeed — a very good character; and I 
dare say you will play it vastly well. Sir. 

Dow. I hope you'll have no reason to complain. Sir, 

Pat. I hope not. Well, Sir, have you got any favourite passage 
ready? 

Dow. I have it all by heart, Sir. 

Pat. You have, Sir, have you ? — I shall be glad to hear you. 

Dow. Hem — ^hem — ^hem — 

" What ! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground — I thought it would have mounted. 
See how my sword weeps for the poor king's death ; 
Oh ! may such purple tears be always shed 
For those who wish the downfall of our house ; 
If there be any spark of life yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee tibither, 
I that have neither pity ^ love, nor /ear." 

Pat. Hold, Sir, hold — ^in pity hold, za, za, za. Sir — Sir — why. Sir, 
'tis not like humanity. You won't find me so great a barbarian as 
Richard; — you said he had neither, piti^, love, nor /ear— now. Sir, you 
will find that I am possessed of all these feelings for you at present — I 
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pit^ your conceit^ 1 love to speak my mind ; and — I fear you'll never 
make a player. 

Dow, Do you think so, Sir ? 

Pat. Do you think so, Sir ? — Yes, I know so. Sir ! — ^now, Sir, only 
look at yourself; your two legs kissing as if they had fallen in love with 
one another.; — and your arms dingle dangle like the £ns of a dying 
turtle ! [mimics him'] 'pon my soul, Sir, 'twill never do — ^pray, Sir, are 
you of any profession? 

Dow. Yes, Sir, a linen-draper ! 

Pat, A linen-draper ! an excellent business ; a very good business— 
you'll get more by that than by playing — you had better mind your 
thrumbs and your shop — and don't pester me any more with your 
Richard and your — ^za, za, za — this is genius! — ^plague upon such 
geniuses — ^away. 



THE CHAMOIS HUNTER— A LESSON OF LIFE. 

M. dF. Cupper* 

The scene, was bathed in beauty rare, 
For Alpine grandeur toppled there. 
With emerald spots between ; 
A summer evening's blush of rose 
All faintly warm'd the crested snows. 

And tinged the vallies green ; 
Night gloom'd apace, and dark on high 
The thousand banners of the sky 

Their awful width unfurl'd, 

Veiling Mont Blanc's majestic brow, 
That seem'd among its cloud- wrapt snow, 

The ghost of some dead world : 
When Pierre the hunter cheerly went 
To scale the Catton's battlement 

Before the peep of day ; 
He took his rifle, pole, and rope. 
His heart and eyes alight with hope, ,, ; 

He hasted on his way. 

He cross'd the vale, he hurried on. 

He forded the cold Arveron, ^ ■ 

The first rough terrace gain'd. 
Threaded the fir- wood's gloomy belt. 
And trod the snows that never melt. 

And to the summit strain'd. 

Oyer the top, as he knew well. 
Beyond the glacier in the dell 
A herd of chamois slept. 
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So down the other dreary side, 
With cautious tread, or careless slide. 
He bounded or he crept. 

And now he nears the chasm'd ice; 
He stoops to leap — and in a trice, 

His foot hath alipp'd — O heaven I 
He hath leapt in, and down he falls 
Between those blue tremendous walls. 

Standing asunder riven ! 

Biit quick his clutching nervous grasp 
(Contrives a jutting crag to clasp, 

And thus he hangs in air ; — 
O moment of exulting bliss ! 
Yet Hope so nearly hopeless is 

Twin-brother to despair. 

Ke look'd beneath, — a horrid doom ! 
Some thousand yards of deepening gloom, 

Where he must drop to die ! 
He looked above, and many a rood 
Upright the frozen ramparts stood 

Around a speck of sky. 

Seven long dreadful hours he hung. 
And often by strong breezes swung 

His fainting body twists ; 
Scarce can he cling one moment more. 
His half-dead hands are ice, and sore 

His burning bursting wrists ; 

His head grows dizzy, — he must drop. 
He half resolves, — but stop, O stop, 

Hold on to the last spasm. 
Never in life give up your hope, — 
Behold, behold a friendly rope 

Is dropping down the chasm ! 

They call thee, Pierre, — see, see them here. 
Thy gathered neighbours far and near. 

Courage ! man, hold on fast : — 
And so from out that terrible place. 
With death's pale paint upon his face 

They drew him up at last. 

And he came home mi altered man, 
For many harrowing terrors ran 

Through his poor heart that day ; 
He thought how dl through life, though young, 
Upon a thread, a hair, he hung, 

Over a gulf midway : 
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He thought what fear it were to fall 
Into the pit that swallows all, 

Unwing'd with hope and love ; 
And when the succour came at last, 
O then he learnt how firm and fast 

Was his best Friend above. 



ON THE THREATENED INVASION. 

Freedom, driven from every spot on the Continent, has sought an 
asylum in a country which she always chose for her favourite abode : but 
she is pursued even here, and threatened with destruction. The inunda- 
tion of lawless power, after covering the whole earth, threatens to follow 
us here; and we are most exactly, most critically placed in the only 
aperture where it can be successfully repelled — ^in the Thermopylae of 
the world. As far as the interests of freedom are concerned— the most 
important by far of sublunary interests ! — you, my countrymen, stand in 
the capacity of the foederal representatives of the human race ; for with 
you it is to determine (under God) in what condition the latest posterity 
shall be bom; their fortunes are entrusted to your care, and on your 
conduct at this moment depends the colour and complexion of their 
destiny. If liberty, after being extinguished on the Continent, is suffered 
to expire here, whence is it ever to emerge in the midst of that thick 
night that will invest it ? It remains with you then to decide, whether 
that freedom, at whose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the 
sleep of ages to run a' career of virtuous emulation in every thing great 
and good; the freedom which dispelled the mists of superstition, and 
invited the nations to behold their God ; whose magic torch kindled the 
rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence — the 
freedom which poured into our lap opulence and arts, and embellished life 
with innumerable institutions and improvements, till it became a theatre 
of wonders ; it is for you to decide, whether this freedom shall yet survive, 
or be covered with a funeral pall, and wrapped in eternal gloom. It is 
not necessary to await your determination. In the solicitude you feel to 
approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought of what is 
afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of danger must vanish, and you 
are impatent to mingle in the battle of the civilized world. Go then, ye 
defenders of your country, accompanied with every auspicious omen — 
advance with alacrity into the field, where God himself musters the host 
to war. Religion is too much interested in your success not to lend you 
her aid ; she will shed over this enterprise her selectest influence. While 
you are engaged in the field, many will repair to the closet, many to the 
sanctuary ; the faithful of every name will employ that prayer which has 
power with God; the feeble hands, which are unequal to any other 
weapon, will grasp the sword of the Spirit ; and from myriads of humble, 
contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, supplication, and weeping, will 
mingle in its ascent to Heaven, with the shouts of battie, and tiie shock 
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of arms. The extent of your resources, under God, is equal to the justice 
of your cause. But should Providence determine otherwise, shoiQd you 
fall in this struggle, should the nation fall, you will have the satisfaction 
(the purest allotted to man !) of having performed your parts ; your names 
will he enrolled with the most illustrious dead ; while posterity to the end 
of time, a^ often as they revolve the events of this period (and they will 
incessantly revolve them), will turn to you a reverential eye, while they 
mourn over the freedom which it entomhed in your sepulchre. I cannot 
hut imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and patriots of every age and 
country, are hending from their elevated seats to witness this contest, as 
if they were incapahle, till it he hrought to a &vourahle issue, of enjoying 
their eternal repose. Enjoy that repose, illustriousi immortals ! Your 
mantle fell when you ascended ; and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, 
and impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear hy Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and liveth for ever, they will protect freedom in 
her laist asylum, and never desert that cause which you sustained hy your 
lahours, and cemented with your hlood. And thou, sole Ruler among 
the children of men, to whom the shields of the earth helong, gird on thy 
sword, thou Most Mighty — ^go forth with our hosts in the day of hattle J 
Impart, in addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence of success 
which springs from thy presence ! Pour into their hearts the spirits of 
departed heroes ! Inspire them with their own ; and while led by thy 
hand, and fighting under thy banners, open thou their eyes to behold in 
every valley, and in every plain, what the prophet beheld by the same 
illumination — chariots of fire and horses of fire ! " Thten shall the strong 
man be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark ; and they shall both bum 
together, and none shall quench them.** 



A SOLILOQUY FOR THE WORSHIPPERS OF BACCHUS, 

(AFTER SHAKSPEARE). 

To drink, or not to drink, that is the question : — 

Whether *tis better to abstain from wine, and bear 

The jeers and gibes of all outrageous sots ? 

Or to take arms against a sober life. 

And drown our sorrows in the juice of grape ? 

To take one glass, and by a glass to say we end 

All sense of right, and give free scope to all 

Our gro)3ser passions — 'tis a consummation 

No honest man would wish. To swear— to fight — 

Perchance to quarrel with our dearest friends ! 

Ay, there's the rub ; for in that brutal state. 

What deeds may not be done. 

When we have shuffled off our better reason. 

Might give us pause ? There's the respect. 

That makes sobriety so free from strife ; 

For who would live to bear his neighbour's scoff", 

His children's wrongs, his once-loved friend's contempt. 

His injur'd wife's laments, his ovm disgrace. 
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A slander'd name, and many other weights. 

Which hapless drunkards all must carry ! 

When he himself might from those loads be free. 

By keeping sober ! who would' spirits drink, 

To rack his brain, and live a vicious life, 

So full of woe, and what is worse than death — 

To be the slave of habit, from whose power, 

Few victims e'er escape. Puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to drink, which breeds disease and death ! — ^W. G. 



THE DESERTED DAUGHTER. 

Sbtuatt 

Cold, hungry, and sad, through this wild waste of snow, 
In the horrors Of darkness, distracted I go. 
Shall we kneel, O my child, at thy grandfather's door. 
Whence, relentless and cruel, he spumed us before 7 

My mother, behold at thy threshold I lie ! 

On the babe of my love cast a pitying eye ! 

From the tempest of night screen this woe-wasted form, 

For I sink in the blast of the merciless storm. 

By the tears that you shed when I first saw the day, 
And helpless and weak on thy bosom I lay, 
By all the soft raptures that glowed in your breast, 
When delighted, you clasped me and sung me to rest ; 

By the feelings maternal that thrilled through your frame. 
When with in&ntile accents I first lisped your name, 
And the joys that you felt, when I playfully strove 
To climb your dear knee for the kiss of your love. 

On my innocent babe cast a pitying eye ! 

Behold at thy threshold in sorrow I lie ! 

From the tempest of night, screen my woe-wasted form, 

For I shrink in the blasts of the merciless storm. 

If ever you hung with delight o'er your child, 

If you wept when I wept, if you smiled when I smiled. 

If my gentle endearments could ever impart, 

In youth's early morning, one joy to your heart ; 

If in life's anxious troubles, I brought you relief; 
If I watched you in sickness, and soothed you in grief. 
From the tempest of night shield this woe-wasted form, 
For I shrink in the blast of the merciless storm. 
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To thee my poor babe lifts her hands and her eyes, 
O shut not thy heart from her soul-rending cries ! 
But save her, at least, shield her delicate form, 
'Though I sink in the hlnsi of the pitiless storm ! 

Thus she prayed — but her father enraged, from the door 
Now spurns her again, as he spumed her before ; 
Cold and pale falls her child on her woe-wasted form, 
And she dies in the blast of the pitiless storm ! 



GINEVRA. 

If ever you should come to Modena, 
Where, among other relics, you may see 
Tassoni's bucket — but 'tis not the true one — 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses — 
Will long detain you 5 but before you go, 
Enter the house — forget it not, I pray you — 
And look awhile upon the picture there, 

Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family, 
DonJe by Zampieri — but by whom I care not. 
He who observes it — ere he passes on. 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again. 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits inclining forward, as to speak. 
Her lips half open, and her finger up. 
As though she said, " Beware ! " — ^her vest of gold, 
'Broider*d with flowers, and clasp*d from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 
The overflowings of an innocent heart — 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody. 

Alone it hangs. 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken chest half-eaten by the worm. 
But richly carv'd by Anthony of Trent, 
With scripture stories from the life of Christ — 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor 
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That, by the way — ^it may be true or false — 
But don't foi^t the picture, and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there :- 

She was an only child — ^her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent fath^ ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride. 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there, in her bridal dress, 
She was ;• — all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue« 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now frowning, smiling for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preach'd decorum ; 
And in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting, 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried — 
" 'Tis but to make a trial of our love ! " 
And filled his glass to all — but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and fiying still. 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger ; 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
And from that hour could anything be guess'd. 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and embarking. 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk, 
Donati lived-— and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find — ^he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When on an idle day, a day of search, 
'Mid the old lumber on the gallery 
That mouldering chest was notic'd ; and 'twas said 
By one as young and thoughtless as Ginevra, 
" Why not remove it from its lurking place ? '* 

'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton. 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp clasping a shred of gold ; 
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The wind in dreary silence slept, ' 

The moon shone bright and clear. 
And in its rays, soon met her gaze, 

Slow riding o'er the heath. 
In man so bright, a gallant knight, 

For the laurel* s fadeless wreath. 

" *Tis he ! 'tis he ! ** scream'd wildly she. 

As his blood-red plume she knew, 
'' Kind Heaven hath sent him back to me," 

And to meet him quick she flew ! 
Around the knight there play'd a light 

That mortal eyes would strain ; 
And he rais'd his silver casque so bright. 

She shriek'd, and gaz'd again ! 

Oh God, what a sight she gaz'd upon, 

As his hand he pointed thrice~r- 
She saw the head of a skeleton — 

It froze her blood to ice ! 
She scream'd again ! — ^her senses fled, 

Her happiness was o'er ; 
Her own true knight was cold and dead, 

She groan'd — and breath'd no more ! — Anonymous,. 



THE LAST MAN I 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom,^ 

The sun himself shall die,. 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality ! 
I saw a vision in my sleep. 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of Time ! 
I saw the last of human mould. 
That shall Creation's death behold,, 

As Adam saw her prime. 

The sun's eye had a sickly glare. 
The earth with age was wan. 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man ! 

Some had expir'd in fight — the brands 

Still rusted in their bony hands, 
In plague and famine some : 

Earth's cities had no soimd nor tread ; 

And ships were drifting with the dead^ 
To shores where all was dumb ! 
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" Go, Sun, while mercy holds me up, 

On Nature's awful waste, 
To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste — 
Go, tell the night that hides thy face, 
Thou saw'st the last of Adam's race 

On earth's sepulchral clod. 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality. 

Or shake his trust in God." 



THE DYING GIRL— CONSUMPTION. 

iEontgouuTfi. 

A BEAUTY clothes her hectic cheek, 
A radiance fills that sunken eye. 
But when her mellow'd accents speak 
They make the sadden'd hearer sigh ; 
For softer sink they in their cadence far. 
Than Autumn's dying tone beneath some mourtiM star. 

They bore her to that healthful isle 

Whose rocks of terrac'd verdure rise 
And catch the mom's celestial smile. 
Responsive to the greeting skies ; 
And vainly prophesied the island breeze 
Would freshen her white cheeks, and waft away disease. 

But there she sicken'd, day by day. 

In shrinking paleness, like a ilbwer. 
Yet from her glance there shin'd a ray 
Of almost supernatural power ; 
With such clear brightness did her eyeballs roll, 
That through them Fancy saw the lustre of the soul ! 

For mother too, and far-off home, 

Her plaintive heart in secret cried, 
And backward long'd her soul to roam, 
Since in the churchyard, side by side. 
Under the green turf, where loved sisters lay. 
She would her dust might wait the awftd Judgment-day. 

And they behold her once again 
- In her own room, with placid brow ; 
So pale, you see each azure vein 
Meander through her beauty now : 
Yet, like a pulse of rosy light at even, 
Oft to her faded cheek a crimson flush is given. 
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Seldom she sighs, hiut veils within 

Much that would grieve fond Love to know, 
And when some pensive tears begin, 
She tries to check their overflow ; 
Safe in the arms of Jesu rests her soul, 
Nor does the early grave with gloom the mind control. 

Not for herself, but for the heart 

Of love parental, she could weep ; 
And often in her dreams will start. 
And make some watching gazer weep, 
As faintly through her lips there steals a word — 
And " Oh ! my mother dear ! " is like low music heard. 

She dies, — as beauty ever dies 

When sad consumption finds a tomb— 
With brilliance in her deep-set eyes, 
And on her face a healthless bloom ;— ^ 
No harsh transition, but a soft decay. 
Like dream-bom tones of night, that melt by dawn away. 

And now, the dying scenes advance 

Nearer and nearer to the goal, 
For death-gleams in that deepened glance 
Betray the egress of the soul ; 
Solemn she is, but no complaining sigh 
Breaks from a burden'd heart, to think her youth must die. 

They wheel her round each garden-walk, 

Where oft her lisping childhood play'd. 
And loved to hear the old nurse talk, 
And soothe her when she seem'd afraid ; 
While danced her ringlets as she prattled on, 
More playful than the birds she loved to gaze upon. 

She looks, as they alone who feel 

The last of earth before them lies. 
While o'er them soften'd memories steals 
Which melt the heart into the eyes — 
For tree and turret, woods and uplands, all 
Back to the dying girl her childish past recal I 

Dream-like the hush of twilight floats, 

Veiling the lilac bowers around ; 
While in the air melodious notes 
Of soft dejection sweetly sound. 
The landscape, like a conscious mourner, seems 
To lie in brooding shade, and sadden as it dreams. 

Now, to her chamber back retum'd. 
Before the casement calm reclin'd. 
Just as the broad horizon bum'd 

With the last blush day left behind — 
Her eye was center'd in the dying sun, 
Fading like feeble youth, before life's course is run. 
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HusVd is the bieezeless air, and deep 

The awe around each mourner stealing; 
Bend o'er her form, but do not weep— 
Death is too grand for outward feeling ! 
As sinks the sun beneath yon golden sea, 
So ebbs her spirit back to God's eternity* 



THE FISHERMAN'S BRIDE. 

The tempest swept fiercely across the wild deep, 

As young Kathleen arose from her pillow ; 
For in vain had she sought the calm solace of sleep 

While her husband was out on the billow. 
And the death-watch tick'd loud as she silently lay. 

And the banshee had mournfully cried ; 
And the bright dreams of pleasure soon melted away 

From poor Kathleen the fisherman's bride ! 

Mom came, but the storm still fearfully rag'd, 

And the billows ran high on the shore ; 
And the terror of Kathleen was still unassuag'd — 

Each fleet moment increas'd it the more. 
She thought of his love, and his free happy heart, 

And she thought of his fate then, and sigh'd ; 
And afiliction seem'd sharp'ning his withering dart, 

For poor Kathleen the fisherman's bride ! 

On the dangerous shore she now fearlessly rov'd. 

For she reck'd not the tempest's wild breath ; 
And there, on the rocks, was the form that she lov'd. 

Cold, cold in the slumber of death ! 
A shriek pass'd her lips that rose high o'er the storm, 

As she dropp'd on her knees by his side, 
And a mighty wave ebbing bore out the fair form 

Of poor Kathleen the fisherman's bride ! 



THE BETTER LAND. 

*' i HEAR thee speak of the better land ; 

Thou call'st its children a happy band : 

Mother, Oh ! where is that radiant shore ? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ?— 

Is it where the fiower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs ?" 

— " Not there — not there, my child !" 

L 
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Thus am I doubly aain'd: my. death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me : 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 

[^Comes forward with a roll of paper and a ^word,"] 
The soul, secur*d in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.-— 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youths 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.— 
What means this heaviness that hangs upon me ? 
Nature oppressed, and harassM out with care, 
Sinks down to rest. This once I'll favour her, 
That my awaken'd soul may take her flight 
Renewed in all her strength, and fl-esh with life — 
An offering flt for heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man's rest — Cato knows neither of *em — 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. 



HOTSPUR'S SPEECH TO HENRY IV, 

I BO remember, when the fight was done. 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil. 

Breathless and &.int, leaning upon my sword. 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress'd, 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap'd, 

Show'd like a stubble land at harvest home. 

He was perfomed like a milliner; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he h^d 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took't away again ; 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff. — Aid stiil he smiTd and talk'd 

And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by, 

He caird them untaught knaves, unmannerly 

To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me : among the rest, demanded 

My prisoners, in your Majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds, being gall'd 

To be so pester'd vrith a popinjay. 

Out of my grief and my unpatience, 

Answer'd negligently, I know not what— 

He should, or should not ; for he made me mad, 
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To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the mark !) ; 

And telling me the sovereign'st thing on earth 

Was spermaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was. 

This villanous saltpetre should be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy'd 

So cowardly : and, but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 



RURAL FELICITY. 

Well, the country's a pleasant place, sure enough, for people's that's 

country bom. 
And useful, no doubt, in a natural way, for growing our grass and our 

corn. 
It was kindly meant of my cousin Giles, to write and invite me down, 
Though, as yet, all I've seen of a pastoral life only makes one more partial 

to Town. 

At first I thought I was really come down into all sorts of rural bliss. 
For Porkington Place, with its cows, and its pigs, and its poultry, looks 

not much amiss ; 
There's something about a dairy farm, with its different kinds of live 

stock, 
That puts one in mind of Paradise, and Adam and his innocent flock ; 
But somehow the good old Elysium Fields have not been well handed 

down. 
And, as yet, I have found no fields to prefer to dear Leicester Fields up 

in Town. 

To be sure it is pleasant to walk in the meads, and so I should like for 

miles, 
If it wasn't for clodpoles of carpenters that put up such crooked stiles ; 
For the bars jut out, and you must jut out, till you're almost broken in 

two ; 
If you clamber, you're certain sure of a fall, and you stick if you try to 

creep through. 
Of course, in the end, one learns how to climb without constant tumbles 

down; 
But still as to walking so stylishly, it's pleasanter done about. Town, 

There's a way, I know, to avoid the stiles, and that's by a walk in a 

lane : 
And I did find a very nice shady one, but I never dar'd go there again ; 
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For who should I meet but a rampaging bull, that wouldn't be kept in 

the pound, 
A-tiying to toss the whole world at once, by sticking his horns in the 

ground. 
And that, by the bye, is another thing that pulls rural pleasures down- — 
Ev*ry day in the country is cattle-day, and there's only two up in Town. 

Then I*ve rose with the sun, to go brushing away at the first early pearly 

dew, 
And to meet Aurory, or whatever*s her name — ^and I always got wetted 

through ; 
My shoes are like sops, and I caught a bad cold, and a nice draggle-tail 

to my gown — 
That's not the way that we bathe our feet, or wear our pearls, up in 

Town! 

As for picking flow'rs — I have tried at a hedge, sweet eglantine roses to 

snatch, 
But, mercy on us I how nettles will sting, and how the long brambles 

do scratch ! 
Besides hitching my hat on a nasty thorn that tore all the bows from the 

crown ; 
One may walk long enough without hats branching off, or losing one's 

bows, about Town. 

But worse than that ; in a long rural walk, suppose that it blows up for 
rain. 

And all at once you discover yourself in a real St. Swithin's Lane ; 

And while you're running, all duck'd and drown'd, and pelted with .six- 
penny drops, 

" Fine weather," you hear the farmers say — ** a nice growing show'r for 
the crops !" 

But who's to crop me another new hat, or grow me another new gown ? 

For you can't take a shilling fare with a plough, as you do with the 
hackneys in Town. 

Tlien my nevies, too, they must drag me off to go with them gathering nuts. 
And we always set out by the longest way, and return by the shortest cuts. 
Short cuts, indeed ! But it's nuts to them, to get a poor lustyish aunt 
To scramble through gaps, or jump over a ditch, when they're morally 

certain she can't ; 
For whenever I get in some awkward scrape (and it's almost daily the 

case), 
Though they don't laugh out, the mischievous brats, I see the hooray ! 

in their face. 

There's the other day, for my sight is short, and I saw what was green 
beyond. 

And thought it was all terry firmer and grass, till I walk'd in the duck- 
weed pond. 

Or perhaps when I've pully-haul'd up a bank, they see me come launch- 
ing down 

As none but a stout London female can do as is come a first time out of 
Town* 
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Then Low sweet, some say, on a mossy bank a verdnrons seat to fifnd. 
But, for my part, I always found it a joy that thought a repentance 

behind ; 
For the juicy grass, with its nasty green, has stain'^d a whole breadth of 

my gown— 
And when gowns are dyed, I needn'd say it's much better done up in 

Town. 

As for country &re — the first morning I came, I heard such a shrill piece 
of work I 

And ever since — and its ten days ago — we've lived upon nothing but 
pork. 

One Sunday except, and then I tum*d sick — a plague take all countri- 
fied cooks ! 

Why didn't they teU me, before I had dined, they made pigeon pies of 
the rooks t 

Then the gooseberry wine, thou^ it's pleasant when up, it doesn't agree 
when it's down ; 

But it serv'd me right, like a gooseberry fool, to look for champagne out 
of Town ! 

To'be^sure cousin G. meant it all for the best, when he started this pas- 
toral plan ; 
And his wife is a worthy domestical soul, and she teaches me all that she 

can- 
Such as making of cheese, and curing of hams — ^but I'm sure that I 

never shaU learn ; 
And I've fetch'd more back-ache than butter, as yet, by chmnping away 

at the chum : 
But in making hay, though it's tanning work, I found it more easy to 

make. 
But it tries one's legs, and no great relief, when you're tired, to sit down 

on the rake. 
I'd a country dance, too, at harvest home, with a regular country clown, 
But, Lord! they don't hug one round the waist, and give one such 

smacks, in Town I 

Then I've tried to make friends with the birds and the beasts, but they 

take to such curious rigs, 
I'm always at odds with the turkey-cock, and I can't even please the 

pigs. 
The very hens pick holes in my hands when I grope for the new-laid 

eggs, 
And the gander comes hissing out of the pond on purpose to fiap at my 

legs; 
I've been bump'd in a ditch by the cow without horns, and the old sow 

trampled me down : 
The beasts are as vicious as any wild beasts — ^but they're kept in cages, 

in Town! 

Another thing is the nasty dogs ; through the village I hardly can stir 
Since giving a bumpkin a pint of beer just to call ofi* a barking cur ; 
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And now you would swear all the dogs in the place were set on to hunt 

me down : 
But neither the brutes nor the people, I think, are as civilly bred as in 

Town. 

Last night about twelve I was scared broad awake, and all in a tremble 

of fright, 
But instead of a family murder, it proved an owl that flies screeching at 

night. 
Then there's plenty of ricks and stacks all about, and I can't help dream- 
ing of Swing : 
In short, I think that a pastoral life is hot the most happiest thing ; 
For, besides all the troubles I've mentioned before as endur'd for rural- 

ity's sake, 
I've been stung by the bees, and I've sat among ants, and once — ^ugh ! 

I trod on a snake ! 
And as to mosquitoes — they tortured me so, for I've got a particular skin ; 
I do think it's the gnats coming out of the pond that ^ves the poor 

suicides in ! 
And after all, ain*t there new-laid eggs to be had upon Holbom Hill ? 
And dairy-fed pork in Broad St. Giles's, and fresh butter wherever you will ? 
And a cover'd cart that brings cottage-bread quite rustical-like and 

brown ? 
So one isn't so very uncountrified in the very heart of the Town. 

Howsomever, my mind's made up, and although I'm sure cousin Giles 

will be vex'd, 
I mean to book me an inside place up to Town upon Saturday next, 
And if nothing happens, soon after ten, I shall be at the Old Bell and 

Crown; 
And perhaps I may come to the country again — when London is all 

burnt down ! 



THE FETE-DIEU IN PARIS. 

Snglt0. 

Bt six o'clock all Paris was awake ; 
By seven, her population all in motion. 
Messieurs and dames, all hurrying, for the sake. 
Some few, perhaps, it may be of devotion. 
But all the rest to reach that grand pinnacle 
Of earthly bliss to Frenchmen, a spectacle. 

And really 'tis a pleasant sight to see 
Parisian belles tripping on holiday ; 
Be they of gentle blood, or low degree, 
It matters not, for all alike display 
Each on her head so pretty a chapeau — 
You're half in love before you peep below. 
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Perhaps you'd better not — ^but that's all taste ; 
Some think but lightly of a face ; more stress 
Is laid by others on a taper waist ; 
And some lay most upon the air or dress ; 
Hands, arms^ or feet, claim others' approbation ; 
But as for me, I like a combination. 

But this is a digression : eight o'clock 
Proclaim'd aloud from every tower and steeple. 
That Notre Dame, St. Sulpice, and St. Roch, 
Were sending forth their priests among the people^ 
Loaded with blessings, ready to bestow them 
On all to whom the morning air might blow them. 

thirst, floating banners, moving onward, told 
The holy cavalcade was now in motion ; 
Then scores of virgins, rather plain and old 
To be themselves the objects of devotion, 
A pretty substitute in rose-leaves found, 
Which they from holy vessels scatter'd round. 

Then cavaliers, dress'd out in all their orders. 
Looking less humble than perhaps they might ; 
And priests, with crimson robes and golden borders, 
Their precious charge supported, left and right : 
And in the rear, which would the most engross you, 
Devoutly walked the Duchesses* and Monsieur. 

Alas ! alas I there came a sad mishap ; 

Who could have guess'd, — the sky so clear at seven? 

A flash of lightning, and a thunder-clap, 

Rais'd all the eyes of devotees to heaven ; 

But two or three drops of rain might well excuse 

Their quick transition to their robes and shoes. 

The rain in torrents pour'd, the flowing street 
By Dames and Messieurs was deserted quite ; 
Thus to neglect a spiritual treat 
For straw and silks was surely far from right j 
The most devout expected no miracle; 
But all were vexed at losing the spectacle. 



THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

The seal is set.— Now welcome thou dread power! 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent^-which here 
Walk'st in the shadow of the midnight hour. 

With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 

* Berri and Angouleme. 
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Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles 5 and the solemn scene 

Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear^ 
That we beeome a part of what has been, 
And grow unto the spot, all seeing, but uiiseen* 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran 

In murmur'd pity or loud-^roar'd applause, 
As man was slaughter 'd by his fellow man. 

And wherefore slaughter'd ? wherefore but because 
Such were the bloody circus' genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure ? — Wherefore not ? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 

Of worms-^on battle plains or listed spot ? 

Both are but theatres where chief actors rot^ 

t see before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand — ^his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his droop*d head sinks gradually low ; 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him*— he is gone 
Ere ceas'd the inhuman shout«whieh halFd the wretch 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not— -his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck'd not of the life he lost, nor prize. 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay — 

There were his young barbarians all at play. 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday ! 

All this rush*d with his blood. — Shall he expire^ 
And unavenged ? — Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire ! 



THE LEGEND OF LURLfeY. 

The bell for the Compline, with echding roar, 
Had caUed to their mass the young monks of St. Goar \ 
And their banquet they left, and its bacchanal strains, 
With a little too much Rhenish wine in their brains : 

For, in ages of ybfej 

The young monks of St. Goar 
Were wilder than any monks since or before ; 
You'd have thought that each merry eyed skaven young spark 
Had come up the Rhine from the convent of Lark. 
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And felt bow beauty's presence proved " a comfort in a storm ;" 
He looked upon her flowing hair, so glossy, dark, and long; 
Her eyes so bright, whose magic might cannot be told in song ; 
And then his conscience whispered he was doing very wrong. 
Although he thought in such a case the fault might be excused ; 
For when by some fair creature's guiles, poor mortals acre amused, 
Their just ideas of right and wrong are terribly confused. 
However firm one's self-command, all resolution trips 
Beneath the mesmerising thrill of woman's ruby lips. 
But 'tis an adage known full well^ 
That folks should never kiss and tell \ 

Or else we might have shown 
That the first meeting of the two, 
And greeting eke which did ensue» 
Was not of words alone. 

" Now come with me," the fair one cried ; 
'* In these dull cells no longer 'bide. 
I will become thy river bride. 
And o'er my realms thou shalt preside — 

Away — the dawn is near ; 
The wind is hushed, the storm has passed-— 
The sky no longer is o'ercast ; 
And see, the moon begins to shine. 
Upon the mountains of the Rhine, 

In radiance bright and clear. 
Then come with me, and we will go 
Where the rocks of coral grow." — 
(I've heard these lines before, I know.) 

Father Winkle cried—" Stay ! 

I've a trifle to say 
Ere thus from my duties you draw me astray ; 
My beautiful Lurley, one instant delay — 
Each wish that you utter I bum to obey ; 
But in truth, love, I don't very well see my way. 
For though many people I've met heretofore 
Find keeping their heads above water a bore, 
Yet keeping mine under would puzzle me more. 
With your own pretty self, as my sentiments prove, 
I'm over my head and my ears now in love. 
And I cannot well see what I gain by the move.** 

Replied Lurline, " My dear. 

You have nothing to fear ; 
You would sleep just as well in the Rhine's bed as here." 

Said Winkle, said he, 

" That bed won't do for me ; 
For its bedding would nothing but winding-sheets be. 
And I can't bear wet blankets in any degree. 
In accepting your offer, to me it seems clear, 
Tbat I only should get in so novel a sphere — 
Not my bed and my board, but my bed and my bier." 
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lid Lurline, rej)redi3ing a frown. 
Rhine is of costliest down." 
e bottom, my own one, I know; 
too; — no, I don't think I'll go.*' 
ournfuUy up in his eye, 
indent, tearful, and sly, 
», as if going to cry, 
B ? Would you leave me to die ? 
! from hence I shall fly : 
etimes — I am going — Good bye ! " 
iph waved her hand in adieu, 
er, dissolved like a view. 
Lurline knew 
s sure to accrue, 

tid eyes she so quickly withdrew! 
, as she stepped through the wall, 
•You'll be mine after all." 
i boat 
loat 

the Rhine, 
lil 
yale 

the right line ; 
of a jolly young waterman, 
en used for to ply. 

nd — you would not have thought a man 
rapidly fly- 
he ran like a shot \ 
ere, the boatman was not i 
me, all trafiic was dull, 
ig his rest in the lull, 
ow had feathered his skull. 
, sail, rudder, and oar, 
ith the cross of St. Goar, 
Burgraves of yore ; 
)re were a terrible clique : 
ione, they had only to speak, 
r, at their visits, his pique ; 
they tell us, was grieved 
ves were coldly received. 

) watchman the fragile boat to guide, 
3d ofl" from shore, and launched it in the tide, 
bark was light, the Father's arm was strong, 
e foaming waves, they swiftly flew along, 
heinfel's Keep slept in the moon's cold gleam, 
ty Katz was frowning on the streanf^ 
laltic rocks, one on the other piled, 
and chafd, in whirlpools swift and Wild : 
syberg, half hidden by the foam, 
ast drew near fair Lurline's echoing home. 
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Where every grim basaltic clifiP sings to the lashing spray, 
The only rock harmonicon that's heard both night and day ; 
And fast unto a mighty stone 
The monk his vessel made. 
At other time, in spot so lone. 
He had been sore afraid. 
But, ere he'd any time to think, 
Or from his venture wild to shrink. 
Uprising from the whirlpool's brink 

Lurline her form betrayed ; 
And with a voice of magic tone 
Thus sang she, to an air well known : 
"I'm the fairest of Rhine's fairy daughters, Lurley-etyl 

Though I ought not to say so myself; 
Each peri that dwells 'neath its waters, Lurley-ety ! 

I rule ; and my slave is each elf. 
Then come, love ; oh come, love, with me, 
I thy own peri, Winkle, will be. 
Haste, haste to my home, I implore, Lurley-ety ! 
And give up the cells of the St. Goar. 

Lurley-ety ! Lurley-ety ! — Now make up your mind, 
Lurley-ety ! Lurley-ety ! — or else stay behind. 

Lurley-e ty-e ty-y-y-y , * ' 

The song had concluded, and hushed was the strain. 
Except what the echoes sang over again. 

As the notes died away 

In the noise of the spray, 
When Winkle, o'ercome, shouted, ** Lurline! oh! stay! 
Believe me, yours truly — yours truly — for aye ! " 

He said ; and plung'd in, 

Midst the clash and the din 
Of the eddies ne'er ceasing to bubble and spin. 
And the rock of the Lurleyberg tried to make fast to. 
Like the mates of Enaeas in Gurgit^ vasto ; 

But soon through the tide 

Came Lurline to his side, 
And into the vortex her loved did guide : 

One shriek of despair 

From the monk rent the air. 
As he whirl'd round and round like a thing at a fair ; 
Whilst Lurline, enraptured a priest to ensnare, 
Plung'd after her victim, to meet him elsewhere. 

The waters clos'd over his head with a roar. 

And the young Father Winkle was heard of no more— 

At least that I know of. My legend is o'er. 

Moral. 
Mistrust all short dresses, and jufes crinolines^ 
Whether sported by Alma, Giselle, or Ondine ; 
For, once caught by some bright-eyed Terpsichore's daughter. 
You won't very long keep your head above water. 
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MARULLUS'S SPEECH TO THE MOB— IN JULIUS C^SAR. 

Wherefore rejoice? That Csesar comes in triumph ? 

What conquest orings he home? 

What trihutaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive honds his chariot wheels ? 

Tou blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things 1 

O you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Rome ! 

Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 

Have you climb*d up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows ; yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The live-long day with patient expectation. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome. 

And when you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made an universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks 

To hear the replication of your sotmds, 

Made in his concave shores? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 

That comes in triumph over Pompey *s blood? 

Be gone 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plagues 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 



LOGAN, THE MINGO CHIEF. 

I MAT challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, and of 
any more eminent orator (if Europe has furnished more eminent), to pro- 
duce a single passage superior to the speech of Logan, a Mingo Chief, to 
Lord Dunmore, when governor of this State.* And as a testimony of 
their talents in this line, I beg leave to introduce it, first stating the in- 
cidents necessary for understanding it. 

In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery was committed by some 
Indians on certain land adventurers on the river Ohio. The whites in 
that quarter, according to their custom, undertook to punish this outrage 
in a summary way. Captain Michael Cressop, and a certain Daniel 
Greathouse, leading on these parties, surprised, at different times, travel- 
ling and hunting parties of the Indians, having their women and children 

* Yiiig^a. 
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with them, and murdered many. Among these were, unfortunately, the 
family of Logan, a chief celehrated in peace and war, and long distin- 
guished as a friend of the whites. This unworthy return provoked his 
vengeance. He accordingly signalized himself in the war which ensued. 
In the autumn of the same year, a decisive hattle was fought at the 
mouth of the Great Kasihaway, between the collected forces of the 
Shawnese, Mingoes, and Delawares, and a detachment of the Virginia 
militia. The Indians were defeated, and sued for peace. Logan, how- 
ever, disdained to be seen among the suppliants ; but lest the sincerity 
of a treaty should be distrusted, from which so distinguished a chief ab- 
sented himself, he sent, by a messenger, the following speech to be 
delivered to Lord Bunmore : — 

" I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered Logan's cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat ; if ever he came cold and naked, and 
he clothed him not. During the course of the last long and bloody war, 
Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my 
love for the whites, that my coimtrymen pointed as they passed, and 
said — * Logan is the friend of white men.* I had ever thought to have 
lived with you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cressop, the 
last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of 
Logan — not even sparing my women and children. There runs not a 
drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature. This called on me 
for revenge. I have sought it : I have killed many : I have fully glutted 
my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at the beam of peace ; but do 
not harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear : Logan never felt fear ! 
— he will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn 
for Logan ? No one." 



BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 
QtamfML 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 
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Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 
Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood. 
He comes ! — their leader comes ! The Man of God 
O'er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 
And onward triads ; the circling waves retreat, 
In hoarse, deep murmurs, from his holy feet ; 
And the chased surges, only roaring, show 
The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 
With limbs that &lter, and with hearts that swell, 
Down, down they pass a steep and slippery dell; 
Round them arise, in pristine chaos hurl'd, 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 
And flowers that blush beneath the ocean's green ! 
And caves, the sea-calf s low-roof 'd haunts, are' seen. 
Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread, 
The seething waters storm above their head ; 
While, far behind retires the sinking day. 
And fades on Edom's hills its latest ray. 
Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 
Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night; 
Still in the van, along that dread^l road. 
Blazed broad and fierce the brandished torch of God; 
Its meteor-glare a tenfold lustre gave 
On the long mirror of the rosy wave ; 
While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply. 
Warm every cheek, and dance in ^very eye- 
To them alone :— for Mizraim's wizard train 
Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain : 
Clouds heap'd on clouds their struggling sight confine. 
And tenfold darkness broods along their line. 
Yet on they go, by reckless vengeance led, 
And range unconscious through the ocean's bed ; 
'Till, midway now, that strange and fiery Form, 
Show'd his dread visage, lightning through the storni p^ 
With withering splendour blasted all their might. 
And brake their chariot- wheels, and marr'd their coursers* flight. 
" Fly, Mizraim, fly ! " The rav'nous floods they see. 
And, flercer than the floods, the Deity ! 
"Fly, Mizraim, fly!" From Edom's coral strand, 
Again the Prophet stretched his dreadful wand : 
With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep. 
And all is waves — a dark and lonely deep ; 
Yet o'er these lonely waves such murmurs past. 
As mortal wailing swelled the nightly blast. 
And strange and sad the whispering surges boi*0 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia's shore. 
O welcome came the mom, where Israel stood, 
In trustless wonder, by the avenging flood ! 
O welcome came the cheerful mom, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan's pride below ; 
The mangled limbs of men, the broken car, 
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A few sad relics of a nation's war ; 

Alas, how few ! Then, soft as Blim's well, 

The precious tears of new-bom fireedom fell ; 

And he whose harden'd heart alike had borne 

The hours of bondage and th* oppressor*^ scorn, 

The stubborn slave, by hope's new beams subdued, 

In faltering accents sobbed his gratitude ; 

Till, kindling into warmer zeal around. 

The virgin timbrel wak*d its silver sound; 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest, 

The struggling spirit throbb'd in Miriam's breast : 

She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 

The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 

Pour'd on the winds of heaven her wild sweet harmony, 

"Where now," she sang, "the tall Egyptian spear? 

On's sunlike shield, and Zoan's chariot, where ? 

Above their ranks the whelming waters spread; 

Shout, Israel! for the Lord has triumphed!" 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 

From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang; 

And loud and fer the stormy chorus spread — 

"Sho|it, Israel! for the Lord hath triumphed! " 



SOLILOaUY ON SLEEP. 

How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O ! gentle Sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse — ^how have I frighted thee, 

I That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why, rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon imeasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd with bu;zzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And luU'd with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
O thou vile god ! why liest thou with the vile, 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch 
A watch-case to a common 'larum bell ? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast. 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains, 
In cradle of the rude, imperious surge ; 
And in the visitation of the winds. 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With dttaf 'ning clamours in the slipp'ry shrouds. 
That with the hurly. Death itself awakes : 
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Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an )xom so rude, 
^nd in the calmest and the stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
ptejiy it to a king ? Then, happy lowly clow^ } 
Uneasy lie^s the head that wears a cro)vn. 



pUKE ARANZA'S WELCOME HOME T<> JULIANA. 

ULtAiu. 

Duke. You are welcome home. 

Jul, Home! you are merry; this retired spol; would be a palaice 
<br an owl ! 

Duke. 'Tis ours,-r — 

Jul. Ay, for the time we stay in it. 

Duke. By Heaven, this is the noble mansion that I spoke of. 

Jul. This ! — ^You are not in earnest, tho' you b^ar it with such^a sober 
brow. — Come, come, you jest. 

Duke. Indeed I jest not ; were it ours in jest, we shoidd have none, wife. 

Jul. Are you serious. Sir? , 

Duke. I swear, as I'm your husband and no Duke. 

Jul. No Buke! 

puke. But of my own creation, lady. 

Jul. Am I betray'd ! Nay, do not play the fool ! It is too keen a joke. 

Duke, You'll find it true. 

Jul. You are no Duke, then? 

Duke. None. 

Jul. Have I been cozenM? An,d have yo^ no estate, Sir? No 
palaces, nor houses? 

Duke, r — ^ None but this: a small snug dwelling, and in good 

repair. 

Jul. Nor money, nor effects ? 

Duke. None that I know of. 

Jul. And the attendants who have waited on us — — 

Duke. They were my fiiends, who, having done my business, are 
gone about their own. 

Jul. Why then 'tis clear. That I was ever bom ! What are you. Sir ? 

Duke. I am an honest man — that may content you : young, nor ill- 
favoured. Should not that content you ? I am your husband; and that 
«iw*f content you, 

Jul. I will go home! {Going.) 

Duke. You are at home already. {Staying her.) 

Jul. I'll not endure it I But remember tfiis-r^Duke or no Duke, I'll 
be a Duchess, Sir ! 

Duke. A Duchess! you i^dl be a Queen — to all whp, of Jheir 
courtesy, will call you so. 

Jul, And I will have attendance! 
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Duke. So you shall, when you have learnt to wait upon yourself. 

Jul, To wait upon myself ! Must I bear this? I could tear out my 
eyes that bade you woo me, and bite my tongue in two for saying — ^yes ! 

DuJce. And if you should, 'twould grow again. I think, to be an 
honest yeoman's wife (for such, my would-be Duchess, you will find me) 
you were cut out by nature. 

Jul, You will find, then, that education. Sir, has spoilt me 

for it. Why ! Do you think I'll work ? 

Duke, 1 think 'twill happen, wife. 

Jul, What ! rub and scrub your noble palace clean ? 

Duke. Those taper fingers will do it daintily. 

JuL And dress your victuals, (if there be any?) Oh! I could go 
mad! 

Duke, And mend my hose, and dam my nightcaps neatly ; wait, like 
an echo, till you're spoken to. 

Jul, Or, like a clock, talk only once an hour ? 

Duke. Or like a dial : for that quietly performs its work, and never 
speaks at all. 

Jul, To feed your poultry and your hogs ! oh monstrous ! And 
when I stir abroad, on great occasions, carry a squeaking tithe-pig to the 
vicar; or jolt with higglers' wives the market trot, to sell your eggs and 
butter! 

Duke, Excellent! How well you sum the duties of a wife ! Why, 
what a blessing I shall have in you ! 

Jul, A blessing ! 

Duke, When they talk of you and me. Darby and Joan shall be no 
more remembered ; — we shall be happy ! 

Jul. Shall we? 

Duke, Wond'rous happy ! Oh, you will make an admirable wife ! 

Jul, I'll make a devil. 

Duke, What ! 

Jul: A very devil. 

Duke, Oh, no ! we'll have no devils. 

Jul. I'll not bear it ! I'll to my father's ! 

Duke. Gently : you forget you are a perfect stranger to the road. 

Jul, My wrongs will find a way, or make one. 

Duke. Softly ! You stir not hence, except to take the air ; and then 
I'll breathe it with you. 

Jul, What ! confine me ! 

Duke, 'Twould be unsafe to trust you yet abroad. 
Am I a truant school-boy ? 

Nay, not so ; but you must keep your bounds. 
And if I break them perhaps you'll beat me. 



No ; I'll talk to you ! The man that lays his hand upon a 

gross 



Jul 

Duke 

JuL 

Duke, 
woman, save in the way of kindness, is a wretch whom 'twere 
flattery to name a coward. 

JuL' Well, if I may not travel to my father, I may write to him, 
surely I — and I will — ^if I can meet within your spacious dukedom three 
such unhop'd-for miracles at once, as pens, ink, and paper. 

Duke. You will find them in the next room. A word, before you 
go. You are my wife, by ev'ry tie that's sacred ; the partner of my 
fortune, and-^ 
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Juh Your fortuue ! 

Duke, Peace ! — no fooling, idle woman ! Beneath tli* attesting eye 
of Heav'n I've sworn to love, to honour, cherish, and protect you. No 
human power can part us. What remains, then ? to fret, and worry, and 
torment each other, and give a keener edge to our hard fate hy sharp up- 
braiding, and perpetual jars ? Or, like a loving, and a patient pair, 
(wak*d from a dream of grandeur to depend upon their daily labour for 
support), to soothe the taste of fortune's lowliness with sweet consent and 
mutual fond endearment ? Now to your chamber — write what'er you 
please ; but pause before you stain the spotless paper with words that 
may inflame, but cannot heal ! 

Jul. Why, what a patient worm you take me for. 

Duke, I took you for a wife ; and, ere I've done, I'll know you for a 
good one. 

Jul, You shall know me for a right woman, full of her own sex : 
who, when she suffers wrong, will speak her wrongs : who feels her own 
prerogative, and scorns by the proud reason of superior man to be taught 
patience, when her swelling heart cries out revenge ! {^Exit,"] 

Duke, [^Solus,"] Why, let the flood rage on, there is no tide in 
woman's wildest passion but hath an ebb. I've broke the ice, however. 
Write to her father! She may write a folio. But if she send it! 'Twill 
divert her spleen. The flow of ink may save her blood-letting. Per- 
chance she may have fits! They're seldom mortal, save when the 
doctor's sent for. Tho' I have heard some husbands say, and wisely, a 
woman's honour is her safest guard, yet there's some virtue in a lock and 
key, [Locks the door,'] So, thus begins our honey-moon. 'Tis well ! 
For the first fortnight, ruder than march winds, she'll blow a hurricane. 
The next, perhaps, like April, she may wear a changeful face of storm 
and sunshine : and, when that is past, she will break glorious as un- 
clouded May ; and where the thorns grew bare, the spreading blossoms 
meet with no lagging frost to kill their sweetness. Whilst others, for a 
month's delirious joy, buy a dull age of penance, we, more wisely, taste 
first the wholesome bitter of the cup, that after, to the very lees, shall 
relish ; and to the close of this frail life prolong the pure delights of a 
well-govem'd marriage. 



MACGREGOR. 

" Macoreqor, Macgregor, remember our foemen ; 
The moon rises broad on the brow of Ben-Lomond ; 
The clans are impatient, and chide thy delay : 
Arise ! let us bound to Glen-Lyon away." 

Stem scowl'd the Macgregor, then silent and sullen, 
He tum'd his red eye to the braes of Strathfillan : 
" Go, Malcolm, to sleep, let the clans be dismissed ; 
The Campbells this night for Macgregor must rest. 
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** Macgregor, Macgregor, our scouts iave been flyfeig/ 
Three days, round the hills of M'Nab and Glen-Lyon ; 
Of riding and running such tidings they bear, 
We must meet them at home, else they'll quickly be here/' 

" The Campbell may come, as his promises bind him. 
And haughty M'Nab with his giants behind him ; 
This night, I am bound to relinquish the fray, 
And do what it freezes my yitals to say. 
Forgive me,- dear brother, this horror of mind ; 
Thou know*st in the strife I was never behind. 
Nor ever receded a foot from the van, 
Or blench'd at the ire or prowess of man. 
But I've sworn by the cross, by my God, and by all J 
An oafh which I cannot, and dare not recall — 
Ere the shadows 6{ midnight fall east from the pHe, 
T6 meet with a spirit this night in Glen-Gyle. 

*^ tiast night, in my chamber, all thoughtful and lone^ 
I called to remembrance some deeds I had done, 
When enter'd a lady, with visage so wan. 
And looks, such as never Wer6 fasten'd on mail. 
I knew her, O brother ! I knew her fiill .well t 
Of that once fair dame such a tale I could tell 
As t^ould thrill thy bold heart ; but how lotig tfhe remain'd. 
So r&ck'd was my spirit, my bosom so pain'd, 
I tnew hot — ^but ages seemed short to the while. 
Despaifing and mad, to futurity bHnd, 
Tie pYeiJent to Shtin, and some respite to find, 
I swore, ere the shadow fell east from the pile. 
To meet her alone by the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

" She told me; aiid tum'd my chilFd heart to a stone. 
The glory and name of Macgregor was gone : 
That the pine, which for ages had shed a bright halo, 
Afar on the mountains of Highland Glen-Falo, 
Should wither and Ml ere the turn of ydn moon, 
Smit through by the canker of hated Col^ulioiin : 
That a feast on Macgregors each day should be ^ntmon. 
For years^ tb the eagles of Lennox and Lomond. 

** A parting Embrace, iii one moment, she gave : 
Her breath was a furnace, her bosom the grave ! 
Then flittive elusive, she said, with a frown, 
* Th6 mighty Macgregor shall yet be my own !' *' 

. " Macgregor, thy fancies are wild as the wind ; 
j. the dreams of the night have disorder*d thy mind. 
^•Cdine^ buckle thy panoply — march to the field — 
'See, brother, how hacked are thy helmet and shield ! 
• Ay, that was M'Nab, in the height of his pride. 
When the lions of Dochart stood firm by his side. 
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This night the proud chief his presumption shall rue ; 
Rise, hrother, these chinks in his heart-blood will glue : 
Thy fantasies frightful shall flit on the wing, 
When loud with thy bugle Glen-Lyon shall ring," 

Like glimpse of the moon through the storm of the night, 
Macgregor's red eye shed one sparkle of light : 
It faded — it darkened — ^he shudder*d — he sigh'd — 
" No ! not foif the imivcirse ! " low he replied. 

Away went Macgregor, but went not alone ; 
To watch the dread rendezvous, Malcolm has gone. — 

Few minutes had pass'd, ere they spied on the stream, 
A skiff sailing light where a lady did seem ; 
Her sail was the web of the gossamer's loom, 
The glow-worm her wake-light, the rainbow her boom ; 
A dim rayless beam was her prow and her mast. 
Like wold-fire, at midnight, that glares on the waste. 
Tho' rough was the riVer with rock and cascade. 
No torrent, no rock, her velocity stay'd ; 
She vidmpled the water to weather and lee. 
And heav'd as if borne on the waves of the sea. 

Young Malcolm beheld the pale lady approach, 
The chieftain salute her, and shrink from her touch. 
He saw the Macgregor kneel down on the plain, 
As beggii^ for something he could not obtain ; 
She raised him indignant, derided his stay. 
Then bore him on board, set her sail, and away ! 

Tho* fast the red bark down the river did glide. 
Yet faster ran Malcolm adown by its side ; 
" Macgregor ! Macgregor " he bitterly cried ; 
" Macgregor ! Macgregor !" the echoes replied. 

He struck at the lady^ but, strange though it seem, 
His sword only fell on the rocks and the stream ; 
But the groans from the boat^ that ascended amain. 
Were groans from a bosom in horror and pain. — 
They reach'd the dark lake, and bore lightly away ; 
Macgregor is vanish*d for ever and aye ! 



THE INaUIRY. 

Tell me, ye winged wi^ds. 
That round my pathway roar. 

Do ye not know some spot 

Where mortals weep no more ?- 
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Same lone and pleasant delj^ 

Some yalley in tlie west, 
Where, free from toil and pain^ 
The weary soul may rest ?— 
The lond wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answer'd— " No V* 

Tell me, thou mighty deep, 

Whose billows round me play, 
Know'st thou some favoured spot. 

Some island fSar away^ 
Where weary man may find 

The bliss for which he sigis. 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? — 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopp'd for a while, and sighed to answer — "Nol" 

And thou, serenest moon, 

That with such holy face 
Dost look upon the earth, 

Asleep in night's embrace — 
Tell me, in all thy round, 

Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 

May find a happier lot ? — 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded — " No I " 

Tell me, my sacred soul, 

Oh ! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 

From sorrow, sin, asud death ? 
Is there no happy spot 

Where mortals may be bless*d^ 
Where grief may find a balm. 
And weariness a rest ?— ' 
Faith, Hope, and Love — best boons to mortals given — 
Wav'd their bright wings, and whisper'd — " Yes, in heaven!" 



CELADQN AND AMELIA. 

'Tis listening fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the startled eye^ the sudden glance. 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud ; 
And, following slower, in explosion vast, 
The thunder raises his tremendous voice ! 
At first heard solemn, o'er the verge of Heaven, 
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The tempest grows : but, as it nearer cornea, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightnings flask a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds ; till, over head, a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide i then shutSj 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still, 
Expansive, wrapping, aether in a blaze : 
Follows the loosen'd, i^gravated roar. 
Enlarging, deep*ning, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earths 

GKult hears appal'd, with deeply troubled thought : 
And yet, not always on the guilty head 
Descends the fated flash. — Young Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair ; 
With equal virtue form*d, and equal grace. 
The same ; distinguished by their sex alone : 
Her's the mild lustre of the blooming mom, 
And his the radiance of the risen day. 

They lov*d ; but such their guileless passion was 
As in tibe dawn of time informed the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth. 
'Twas friendship, heightened by the mutual wish \ 
The enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self; 
Supremely happy in the awaken *d power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Still in harmonious intercourse, they liv'd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart ; 
Or sigh'd, and look'd unutterable things ! 

So pass'd their life — ^a clear, united stream. 
By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour, 
The tempest caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedless how far, and where its mazes stray'd ; 
While, with each other bless'd, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around; 
Presaging instant fate, her bosom heav'd 
Unwonted sighs ; and stealing oft a look 
Towards the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearhil, wetting her disordered cheek. 
tn vain assuring love, aiid confldence 
In Heaven, repressed her fear ; it grew, and shook 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceiv'd 
The unequal conflict ; and as angels look 
On dying saints, his eyes compassion shed. 
With love illumin'd high. " Fear not," he said, 
" Sweet innocence ! thou stitoger to offence 
And inward storm ! He, who yon skies involves 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee 
Witli kind regard* O'er thee the secret shaft 
That wastes at midnight, or the undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmless ; fmd that very roioe, 
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Which thunders terror through the! guilty heart 
With tongues of seraphs^ whispers peaee to thir 
'Tis safety to be near thee sure, and thus 
To clasp perfection ! ** From his void embrace- 
Mysterious Heaven ! that moment to the groun 
A blacken*d eorse, was struck the beauteous ma 
But, who can paint the lover, as he stood 
Pierc*d by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechlesi^, and fixed in all the death of woe t 
80 — ^faint resemblance ! — on the marble tombj 
The well-dissembled mourner stooping stands. 
For ever silent, and for ever sad. 



StiENE FROM "THREE WEEKS AFTER MA 

Lady R. — O la ! — I am quite fatigued 1 can hard 

why don't you help me, you barbarous man ? 

Sir C. — There : take my arm 

Lady R, — But I won't be laughed at 1 don't lo^ 

Sir C— Don't you 1 

Lady R, — No. Dear me ! this glove ! why don't 5 
with my glove ! Pshaw ! you awkward thing ; let it alone : you ant nt 
to be about me* — Reach me a chair— ^you have no compassion for 

me. 1 am so glad to sit down- — Why do you drag me to routs ? — 

You know I hate 'em. 

Sir C— Oh! there's no existing^ no breathing, unless one does as 
other people of fashion do. 

Lady R, — But I am out of humour-"— I lost all my money. 

Sir C. — How much ? 

Lady R. — Three hundred. 

Sir C. — Never fret for that — I don't value three hundred pounds to 
contribute to your happiness. 

Lady R. — Don't you I — Not value three hundred pounds to please me ? 

Sir C. — You know I don't. 

Lady R. — ^Ah ! you fond fool ! But 1 hate gaming-— It almost meta- 
morphoses a woman into a fury — Do you know that I was frighted at 
myself several times to-night-^I had a huge oath at the very tip of my 
tongue. 

Sir C— Had ye ? 

Lady R. — I caught myself at it— and so I bit my lips ; and then I was 
crammed up in a comer of the room with such a strange party at a whist 
table, looking {It black and red spots — did you mind 'em ? 

Sir C.-^You know I was busy elsewhere. 

Lady R. — ^There was that strange unaccountable woman, Mrs. Night- 
shade. She behaved so strangely to her husband; a poor, inoffensive, 
good-natured, good sort of a good-for-nothing kind of man* But she so 
teazed him ; '* How could you play that card ? Ah, you've a head ! and 
so has a pin— You're a numskull, you know you are— Ma'am he has the 
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poorest head in tihe world ; he does not know what he is about — you know 
you don't; ah fie! I'm ashamed of you !" 

Sir C — She has served tb divert you, I see. 

Lady R.^-^And then, to crown all, there was my Lady Gackitt, who 
runs on with an eternal volubility of nothing, out of all season, time, and 

place. In the very midst of the game she begins : ** Lard, ma'am, I 

was apprehensive I should not be able to wait on your Ladyship ^my 

poor little dog, Pompeyj the sweetest thing in the world! A spade 
led ? — there's the knave — ^I was fetching a walk, M'em, thfe other morning 
in the Park — ^a fine frosty morning it was ; I love frosty weather of all 

things — Let me look at the last trick ^And so, M'em, little Pompey — 

and if your Ladyship were tb ^ee the dear creature pinched with the frost, 
and mincing his steps along the Mallj vidthhis pretty little innocent face — 
I vow I don't know what to play ; and so, M'em, while I was talking to 
Captain FUmsey — ^your Ladyship knows Captain Flimsey ? Nothing but 
rubbish in my hand ! I can't help it. And so, M'em, ^ve odious frights 
of dogs beset my poor Pompey, the dear creature has the heart of a lion ; 
but who can resist five at once ? And so Pompey barked for assistance^ 
the hurt he received was upon his chest — ^the doctor would not advise him 
to venture out till the wound is healed, for fear of an inflammation. 
Pray, what's ttumjJs ?'* 

Sir C. — My dear, you'd make a most excellent actress. 

Lady jR.-^— But, Sir Charles,* how shofckingly yoii played the last rubber, 
when I stood looking over you ! 

Sir C.-^^My love, I played the truth of the game. 

Lady R. — No, indeed, my dear, you played it wrong. 

Sir C. — Po ! nonsense ! you don't understand it. 

Lady Ri — I beg your jla^ouj I'm aUowcid to play better than you. 

Sir C. — ^All conceit, my dear : I was perfectly right. 

Lady R, — No such thing. Sir Charles ; the diamond was the play. 

Sir C, — ^Po ! po ! ridicidous ! the club was the card against the world. 

Lady R. — Oh, no, no, no ; I say it was the diamond. 

Sir C. — Madam, I say it was the club. 

Lady R, — ^What do you fly into such a passion for ? 

Sir Ci — ^Death and fury, do you think I don't know what I'm about ? 
I tell you once more the club was the judgment of it. 

Lady /J.— ^May be so— have it your own wajr. 

Sir C— Vexation ! you're the strangest woman that ever lived ; 

there's no conversing with you Look'ye here, my Lady Racket — 'tis 

the clearest case in the world, I'll make it plain in a moment. 

Lady /J.— Well, Sir !— ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir C — I had four cards left ^a trump had led — they were six 

no, no, no, they were seven, and we nine then you know — the 

beauty of the play was to 

Lady R» — ^WeU, now, 'tis amazing to me that you can't see it — Give 
me leave. Sir Charles — ^your left hand adversary had led his trump — and 
he had before finessed the club and roughed the diamoud-^now if you 
had put on your diamond 

Sir C. — But, Madam, we played for the odd trick* 

Lady R. — And sure the play for the odd trick—* 

Sir C. — Death and fury ! can't you hear me ? 

Lady R. — Go on. Sir. 
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Did they report him : the cold earth his bed, 

Water his drink, his food the shepherds* alms. 

I went to see him ; and my heart was touch*d 

With reverence and pity. Mild he spake, 

And, entering on discourse, such stories told. 

As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 

For he had been a soldier in his youth ; 

And fought in famous battles, when the peers 

Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 

Against th' usurping infidels displayed 

The blessed cross, and won the Holy Land* 

Pleas'd with my admiration, and the fire 

His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 

His years away, and act his young encounters : 

Then, having show*d his wounds, he*d sit him down, 

And, all the live-long day, discourse of war. 

To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf 

He cut the figures of the marshalled hosts, 

Describ'd the motions, and explain'd the use, 

Of the deep column, and the lengthened line. 

The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm ; 

For all that Saracen or Christian knew 

Of war's vast art, was to this hermit known « 



THE BARD, 

" Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ; 

Though fann'd by Conquest's crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state ! 

Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mail. 

Nor e'en thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 

To save thy secret soul firom nightly fears. 

From Cambria's curse, Ifrom Cambria's tears!" 
Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 

Of the first Edward scatter' d wild dismay. 
As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 

lie wound with toilsome march his long array. 
Stout Glo'ster stood aghast in speechless trance ; 
To arms ! cried Mortimer, and couch'd his quiv'ring lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o'er old Conway's foamy flood, 
Rob'd in the sable garb of woe. 

With haggard eyes the Poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air ;) 
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And with a master's hand and prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of bis lyre, 
" Hark, how each giantt^oak^ and desert-cave. 
Sighs to the torrent's awfiil voice heneath ! 
O'er thee, O king ! their hundred arms they wave, 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day. 
To high-born Hoel's harp or soft LleweUyn's lay. 

" Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, 
That hush'd the stormy main : 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 
Mpuntains, ye mourn in vain 

Modred, whose magic song 

Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd he^d. 

On dreary Arvon's shore they lie, 
Smear'd with gore, and ghastly pale ; 
Far, far aloof, th' affrighted ravens sail ; 

The famish'd eagle screams and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes^ 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country's cries — r^— 
No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land : 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 

** Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

The winding-sheet of Edward's race ; 
Give ample room, and yerge enough. 

The characters of b^ell to trace ; 
Mark the year, and mark the night. 
When Severn shall re-echo with af&i^it 
The shrieks of death, through Berkley's roof tlutt ring, 
Shrieks of an Agonizing king ! 
She-wolf of Frauce, with unrelenting fangs. 

That tear'sjt the bowels of thy mangled mate. 
From the^e be bom, who o'er thy country hangs 

The scourge of Heav'n. What terrors round him wait ; 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combin'd. 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 

** Mighty victor, mighty lord. 

Low on his ftin'ral couch he lies ! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies ! 
Is the sable warrior fled ? 
The son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm that in thy noon-tide beam were born} 
Gone to salute the rising mom. 
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Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows. 
While proudly riding o*er the azure realm. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 

That, hush'd in grim repose, expects his ey'ning prey. 

" Fill high the sparkling bowl, 

The rich repast prepare, 
'Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 

Close by the regal chair 
Fell thirst and famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

" Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, an4 horse to horse ; 
Long years of havock urge their destin'd course, 

And thro' the kindred squadrons mow their way. 
Ye tow'rs of Julius*— rLondon's la9ting shame — 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his consort's faith, his Other's fame. 

And spare the meek usurper's holy head. 
Above, below, the rose of snow 

Twin'd with her blushing foe we spread ; 
The bristled boar, in infant gore 

W;aIlows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, brothers, bending oe'r the acpurspd loom. 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his dDom^ 

** Edward, lo ; to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is apun.) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done.) 
Stay, oh stay ! nor thus folom 
Leave me unbless'd unpitied, here to mourn t 
In yon bright track, that fires the western skies. 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 
But, oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon's height, 

Descending slow, their glitt'ring skirts unroll? 
Visions of glory ! spare my aching sight ; 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 
All hail, ye genuine kings ! Britannia's issue, hail } 
Girt with many a barop bold, 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old, 

In bearded majesty appear. 
In the midst a form divine ! 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line ; 
Jler lion port, her awe- commanding face, 
Attemper'd sweet to virgin grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in jihe air 1 

What strains of vocal transport round her play t 
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Hpar from the grave, great Taliessin, hear ; 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings. 
Waves in the eye of Heav'n her many-coloured wings. 

" The verse adorn again 

Fierce War, and faithful Love, 
And trujth severe, by fairy Fiction drest : 

In buskin*d measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With horror, tyrant, of the throbbing breast. 

A voice, as of the cherub-choir. 
Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long ftiturity expire. 
Fond impious man, think'st thou yon sanguine cloud, 

Rais'd by thy breath, has quench'd the orb of day ? 
Tomorrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me : with joy I see 

The different doom our fates assign. 
Be thine Despair, and sceptred Care ; 

To triiunph, and to die, are mine.'* 
He spoke, and headlong, from the mountain's height. 
Deep in the roaring tide, he plung'd to endless night, 



THE NEW LODGER, 

Poor Miss Hopkinson ! She had been ill for a fortnight, of a disorder 
which especially affected the nerves; and quiet, as Dr. Boreham de- 
clared, was indispensably necessary for her recovery. So the servants 
wore list shoes, and the knocker was tied up, and the stareet in front of 
number four was covered with straw. 

In the meanwhile, the invalid derived great comfort from the unremit- 
ting attentions of her friends and acquaintance ; but she was particularly 
gratified by the constant kind inquiries of Mr. Tweedy, the new lodger, 
who occupied the apartments immediately over her head. 

" If you please, ma'am," said Mary, for the hundredth time, ** It's Mr. 
Tweedy's compliments, and begs to know if you feel any better ? " 

" I am infinitely obliged to Mr. Tweedy, I'm sure," whispered the 
sufferer-'— ** I'm a leetle easier — with my best thanks and compliments." 

Now, Miss Hopkinson was a spinster lady of a certain age, and she 
was not a little flattered by the. uncommon interest the gentleman above 
stairs seemed to take in her state of health. She could not help recollect- 
ing that the new lodger and a very smart new cap had entered the house 
on the same day. She had fortunately worn the novel article on her 
accidental encounter with the stranger: and, as she used to say, a great 
deal depended on first impressions. 
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" What a very nice gentleman ! " remarked tlie nurse, as Mary closed 
the bed-room door. 

** What an uncommon nice man ! " cried Miss Filby, an old familiar 
gossip, who had come to cheer up the invalid with all the scandal of the 
neighbourhood. 

" And he will send, raa*am," said the nurse to the visitor, ** to ask after 
us a matter of five or six times in a day.*' 

** It is really extraoidinary, " said Miss Filby, "and especially in quite 
a stranger!'* 

** No, not quite," whispered the invalid ; "I met him twice upon the 
stairs." 

" Indeed ! " said Miss Filby ; ** it's like a little romance ; who knows 
what may come of it. I have known as sudden things come to pass be- 
fore now ! " 

" There is summut in it, surely" said the nurse ; " I only wish, ma'am, 
you could hear how warm and pressing he is asking after her, whoever 
comes in his way. There was this morning, on the landing — * Nurse, ' 
says he, quite earnest-like — 'nurse, do tell me how she is.' *Why then, 
sir, ' says 1, * she is as well as can be expected. ' * Ah, ' said he, * that's 
the old answer, but it won't satisfy me. Is she better or worse ? * * Well 
then, sir, ' says I, * she's much the same. * * Ah, ' says he, fetching sich a 
long-winded sigh, * there's where it is. She may linger in that way for 
months. ' * Let's hope not, ' says I. * You'll be pleased to hear as how 
she's going to try to eat a bit o' chicking. ' * Chicking ! ' says he, saving 

your presence, ma'm-;— * chicking be d — d to you know where — it's 

her nerves, nurse — ^her nerves — how are her nerves ? ' * To be sure, sir, ' 
says I, * them's her weak pints; but Dr. Boreham do say, provided 
they're kept quiet, and not played upon, they'll come round again in 
time. ' * Yes, ' says he, * in time ! that's the divil on it ; ' and you can't 
think how feeling he said it. — * What a weary time, ' says he, * she have 
been!'" 

** Well, upon my word ! " exclaimed Miss Filby, " these are very like 
love symptoms indeed! However, I'm not jealous, my dear," — and she 
shook her head waggishly at the invalid, who replied, with a faint smile, 
that she was a giddy creature, and quite forgot the weak state of her 
nerves. " But, to be sure, it is odd, " said Miss Hopkinson to herself, 
" and particularly in the present age, when polite gallantry to females is 
so much gone out of fashion. " She then fell into a reverie, which her 
friend interpreted into an inclination to doze, and accordingly took her 
leave, with a promise of returning in the evening. 

No. sooner was her back turned, however, than the invalid called the 
nurse to her, and, after giving sundry directions as to costume, intimated 
that she had an intention of trying to sit up a bit. So she was dressed 
and washed, and bolstered up in a chair ; and having put on a clean cap, 
she inquired of her atten&ant, rather anxiously, if she was not dreadfully 
altered and. pulled down, and how she looked. To which the nurse 
answered, that, ** except looking a little delicate, she was really charming." 

In the evening the doctor repeated his visit, and so did Miss Filby, 
who could not help rallying the invalid on the sudden recovery of her 
cpmplexion. 

"It's only hectic," said Miss Hopkinson, "the exertion of dressing 
has given me a colour." 
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And somebody else will bave a colour too," said tbe nurse, wink- 
ing at Miss Filby, " when I tell him bow very much some folks are 
improved. " 

" By-tbe-bye, " said Dr. Borebam, " it's only fair that people should 
know their well-wishers; and I ought to tell you, therefore, that tbe 
gentleman overhead is very friendly and frequent in his inquiries. We 
generally meet on the stairs, and I assure you he expresses very great 
solicitude — very much so indeed ! " 

Miss Hopkinson gave a short husky cough, and tbe nurse and Miss 
Filby nodded significantly at each other. 

"Ho! ho! the wind sits in that quarter, does it?" said tbe doctor; 
"I may expect, then, to 'have another patient. ^ He grew sick as she 
grew well,' as the old song says ; " and chuckling at the aptness of his 
own quotation, the facetious mediciner took his leave. 

" There he is again, I declare, " exclaimed the nurse, who had listened 
as she closed the door ** He has cotched tbe doctor on the stairs, 
and I'll warrant he'll have the whole particulars before be lets 
him go. " 

"Very devoted, indeed!" said Miss Filby. "We must make haste 
and get you about again, my dear, for bis poor sake as well as your 
own." 

At this juncture Mrs. Huckins, the landlady, entered the room to ask 
after her lodger, and was not a little bewildered by a cross-fire of inuen- 
does from the nurse and the visitor. The strange behaviour of tbe sick 
lady herself helped besides to disconcert the worthy woman, across whose 
mind a suspicion glanced that the nasty laudanum, or something, had 
made the patient a little off her bead. However, Mrs. Huckins 
got through her compliments and her curtseys, and would finally, 
perhaps, have tittered too, but that her attention was suddenly diverted 
by that most awful of intrusions, a troublesome child in a sick 
room. 

" Why, Billy, you little plague — why, Billy, what do you in here ? 
Where have you come from, sir? — I've been looking for you this half 
hour." 

" I've been up with Mr. Tweedy, the new lodger," said Billy, standing 
very erect, and speaking rather proudly. "We've been a-playing the 
flute. " 

" The WHAT ! " cried all the female voices in a breath. 

" A-playing the flute, " repeated the undaunted Billy. " Mr. Tweedy 
only whispers a toon into it now, but he says he'll play out loud as soon 
as ever the old" — here Billy looked at the invalid, and then at bis 
mother — " he says he'll play out loud as soon as ever Miss Hopkinson is 
well, or else dead ! " 

" Pray how did you leave Miss Hopkinson, ma'am," inquired Mr. 
Tweedy, about an hour afterwards, of a female whofn he met at tbe foot 
of tbe stairs. 

" Miss Hopkinson, sir ! — oh, you horrid, wicked wretch ! you unfeeling 
monster ! " — and totally forgetting the weak nerves of her friend, the in- 
dignant Miss Filby rushed past tbe New Lodger, darted along the passage, 
let herself out, and slammed the street-door behind her with a bang that 
shook Miss Hopkinson in her chair. 
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MOZART'S REQUIEM. 

The tongue of the vigilant clock told one, 

In a deep and hollow tone ; 
The shrouded moon look'd out upon 
A cold, dank region, more cheerless and dun, 

By her lurid light that shone. 

Mozart now rose from a restless bed. 

And his heart was sick with care ; 
Though long had he wooingly sought to wed 
Sweet sleep, 'twas in ; for the coy maid fled. 

Though he folio w'd her everywhere. 

He knelt to the God of his worship then. 

And breath' d a fervent prayer ; 
'Twas balm to his soul, and he rose again 
With a strengthened spirit ; but started when 

He mark'd a stranger there. 

He was tall — the stanger who gaz'd on him — 

Wrapp'd high in a sable shroud ; 
His cheek was pale, and his eye was dim, 
And the melodist trembled in every limb. 

The while his heart beat loud. 

** Mozart, there is one, whose errand I bear, 

Who cannot be known to thee ; 
He grieves for a friend, and would have thee prepare 
A requiem, blending a mournful air 

With the sweetest melody. " 

"1*11 furnish the requeim, then, " he cried, 
"When this moon has waned away. " - 
The stranger bowed, yet no word replied, 
But fled like the shade on a mountain's side. 
When the sun-light hides its ray. 

Mozart grew pale when the vision fled, 

And his heart beat high with fear ; 
He knew 'twas a messenger sent from the dead, 
To warn him that soon he must make his bed 

In the dark, chill sepulchre : 

He knew that the dayi of his life were told. 

And his breast grew faint within ; 
The blood through his bosom crept »lowly and cold. 
And his lamp of life could barely hold 
" The flame that was flickering. 

Yet he went to his task with a cheerful zeal. 

While the days and nights were one : 
He spoke not, he mov'd not, but only to kneel 
With the holy prayer : — " O God, I feel 
'Tis best thy will be done ! " 
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He gaz'd on his lov'd one, who cherish*d him well, 

And weepingly hung o*er him : 
" This music will chiiiie with my funeral knell. 
And my spirit shall float, at the passing bell, 

On the notes of this requiem ! " 

The cold moon wan*d : on that cheerless day 

The stranger appear*d on6e more : 
Mozart had finish'd his requiem lay, 
But ere the last notes had died away, 



His spirit had gone before. 



Anonymous, 



SCENE FROM "AS YOU LIKE IT." 

Duke and Jaques talking ; enter Clown. 

Jaq. Here comes a very strange beast, which, in all tongues, is called 
a fool. 

Clo, Salutation and greeting to you all. 

Jaq, Good, my lord, bid him welcome. This is the motley-minded 
gentleman that 1 have so often met in the forest : he hath been a courtier, 
he swears. 

Clo, If any man doubt that, let him put me to my purgatipn : I have 
trod a measure, I have flattered a lady, I have been politic with my 
friend, smooth with my enemy, I have undone three tailors, I have had 
four quarrels, and had like to have fought one. 

Jaq. And how was that ta'en up ? 

Clo, Why, we met, and found the quarrel was upon the seventh 
cause. 

Jaq, How the seventh cause ? Good, my lord, like this fellow. 
^ Duke, I like him very well. 

Clo, I press in here, sir, amongst the rest of the country copulatives. 
Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house, as your pearl in 
your foul oyster. 

Duke. By my honour, he is very swift and sententious. 

Clo. According to the fool's bolt, sir, and such dulcet diseases. 

Jaq, But for the seventh cause — how did you find the quarrel on the 
seventh cause ? 

Clo, Upon a lie seven times removed: as thus, sir: — I did dislike 
the cut of a certain courtier's beard ; he sent me word — if I said his beard 
was not well cut, he was in the mind it was : this is called the retort 
courteous. If I sent him word again it was not cut well, he would send 
me word he cut it to please himself: this is called the quip modest. If 
again it was not well cut, he disabled my judgment : this is called the 
reply churlish. If again it was not well cut, he would answer I spake 
not true : this is called the reproof valiant. If again it was not well cut, 
he would say I lied : this is called the countercheck quarrelsome ; and so 
the lie circumstantial, and the lie direct. 

Jaq, And how oft did you say his beard was not well cut ? 
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Clo, I durst go no farther than the lie circumstantial, and he durst 
not give me the lie direct; and so we met, measured swords, and 
parted. 

Jaq, Can you nominate in order, now, the degrees of the lie ? 

Clo, O, sir, we quarrel in print, by the book, as you have books for 
good manners. I will name you the degrees. The first, the retort cour- 
teous ; the second, the quip modest ; the third, the reply churlish ; the 
fourth, the reproof valiant ; the fifth, the countercheck quarrelsome ; 
the sixth, the lie with circumstance ; the seventh, the lie direct. All 
these you may avoid but the lie direct ; and you may avoid that, too, 
with an " If ;" as, " If you said so, then I said so :'* " O, ho, did you so." 
So they shook hands, and swore brothers. Your " If" is the only peace- 
maker ; much virtue in "If." 

Jaq, Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? He's good at anything, 
and yet a fool. 

Duke. He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, and under the presen- 
tation of that, he shoots his wit. 



THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 

jadLeUan* 

Wild was the night — yet a wilder night 

Hung round the soldier's pillow ; 
In his bosom there wag'd a fiercer fight 

Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 

A few fond mourners were kneeling by. 
The few that his stem heart chefish'd ; 

They knew by his glaz'd and unearthly eye. 
That life had.nearly perish'd. 

They knew by his awful and kingly look-^ 

By the order hastily spoken. 
That he dream'd of days when the nations shook. 

And the nations' hosts were broken. 

He dream'd that the Frenchman's sword still slew, 
And triumph'd the Frenchman's "eagle ;" 

And the struggling Austrian fied anew. 
Like the hare before the beagle. 

The bearded Russian he scourged again ; 

The Prussian's camp was routed ; 
And again on the hills of haughty Spain, 

His mighty armies shouted. 

Over Egypt's sands, over Alpine snows ! 

At the pyramids — at the mountain ; 
Where the wave of the lordly Danube fiows. 

And by the Italian fountain : 
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On the snowy cliffs, where mountain streams 
Dash by the Switzer's dwelling — 

He lead again, in his dying dreams. 
His host the broad earth quelling. 

Again Marengo's field was won, 

And Jena's bloody battle ; 
Again the world was overrun — 

Made pale at his cannon's rattle. 

He died at the close of that darksome day, 

A day that shall live in story ; 
In the rocky land they plac'd his clay. 

And " left him alone with his glory." 



BATTLE HYMN OF THE LEAGUE. 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our sovereign liege. King Henry of Navarre : 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance. 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, O pleasant land of France ! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters : 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy. 

For cold, and stiff, and still, are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of war : 

Hurrah I hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre ! 

O ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array. 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand. 
And as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled fiood. 
And good Coligni's hoary hair, all dabbled with his blood ! 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The king is come to marshal us, in all his armour dress'd, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He look'd upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He look'd upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 

Right graciously he smil'd on us, as roll'd from wing to wing, 

Down all our line a deafening shout — "God save our lord, the king !" 

** And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may. 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, arnidst the ranks of war. 

And be your Oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre. 
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Hurrali ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum/ and roaring culverin : 

The fiery duke is pricking fast across St. Andre's plain. 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now hy the lips of those we love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies — ^upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rush'd, while, like a guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage, blaz'd the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours ; Mayenne hath turned his rein, 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter, the Flemish count is slain : 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, with flags and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 
** Remember St. Bartholomew !" was passed from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe ; 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go." 
Oh, was ther^ever such a knight, or friendship or in war. 
As our sovereign lord. King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ! 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ! ho ! matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair, for those who never shall return : 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's souls. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ; 

Ho ! burghers of St. Genevieve,^ keep watch and ward to-night ; 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath rais'd tihe slave ; 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry of Navarre. 

Anonymous^ 



THE WATER GUEUSE. 

The beggar's band that walks the land. 

May roam the dale and lea. 
But freer still, from man's command, 

Are those that walk the sea. 
The landsman sues, but to refuse 

He leaves the rich man free ; 
But none deny the Water Gueuse — 

The beggar of the sea ! 

Nor com, nor grain, has he the pain 

To purchase or to till ; 
And Spanish churls their wines must drain, 

The beggar's flask to fill. 
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His robes are roll'd with many a fold 

Of canvas white and fine ; 
His wallet is the good ship's hold, 

His staff the mast of pine. 

By land, the brave, foul fortune's slave, 

May meet, by her decree, 
The headsman's stroke, the traitor's grave 

Beneath the gallows-tree ; 
But ne'er to kneel before that steel, 

Shall be the gueuse's lot. 
Or, writhing in mid air, to feel 

The suffocating knot. 

If foes prevail, not ours to quail. 

Or sue for grace to Spain ; 
Our ensign to the mast we nail, 

And fire the powder-train. 
Nor ours to rest in earth unblest, 

Or rot beneath the turf ; • 

Old ocean takes us to his breast, 

And wraps us in his surf. 

And now to trowl one lusty bowl. 

Before we mount the wave ; 
Here's rest to gallant Egmont's soul ! 

Health to the living brave ! 
While conquest's fame gilds Nassau's name — 

That leader of the free — 
No chain can bind, no threat can tame. 

The beggar of the sea ! 

Anonymous. 



FBOM THE SEA-STORM. 

Pass on : — The skies that were so fair. 
Were black en 'd, and the gentle air 
Grew troubl'd ; and the billows rose 
Like a chaf 'd lion, when his foes 
Have first disturbed him in his rest, 
And rising 4ury fills his breast. 
On the wind, as yet from a distance, came 
The thunder's voice ; and the lightning's flame 
Threw a ghastly glare on the ambient gloom. 
Which no longer the sun had power to illume, 
And darker than night it quickly grew. 
And harder each moment the firesh gale blew ; 
While the flashes of pale electric light 
But showed the thick black of that noon-day night. 
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The war of the elements now began ; 
And the heavens, and the seas, and the fierce winds ran 
Into one chaotic convulsive strife. 
Where terror, destruction, and death were rife. 
How sped the ship ? — She was as a child 
In a giant's hands, 'mid that warfare wild, 
She seemed as a weapon used by each wave, 
To hurl against the winds — which gave 
Desperate repulsion, and sent back 
The missile to her gulphy track — 
Whence batter' d, she again was driven 
Against the furious blasts of heaven.— 
Her chief had sailed for many a day, 
And toil and time had sprinkled grey 
Upon his long-experienc'd head ; 
And his was a heart that knew not dread — 
But they who his anxious eye could mark. 
As the keen flash broke, for a time, the dark. 
Could gather from that but little of hope. 
That the high-tossed ship with the storm could cope. 

All, all on the decks had crowded now ; 
And tho' the black day obscur'd each brow, 
It was easy to tell what each bosom felt, 
While the timid shook, and the pious knelt, 
And the brave stood erect, prepared to die 
As best becomes a spirit high ; 
And the farewell grasp of friendship's hand 
Spoke of a heart almost unmann'd ; 
Unlike the grasp of hands at meeting, 
When the heart supplies the tongue with greeting ; 
And all unlike the affectionate pressing, 
In common adieus where, bless'd and blessing, 
Hope blithely speaks of a day more brightr— 
But it dared not whisper in that noon's night ! 
Closely the mother held to her breast 
Her babe — and the maid to her lovej's was press'd ; 
And fiercely the waves o'er the vessel dash'd ; 
And loudly the mast, as it tumbled, crash'd ; 
And screams were heard — ^but the maiden and mother 
All sounds, save prayer, in their bosoms smother ; 
While to the heaven which dark clouds cover. 
One prayed for her infant, and one for her lover. 
High raged the storm ; and upon the mad blast, 
The Fiend of the tempest seemed riding past. 
Exulting loud, with a demon's joy, 
And urging the elements to destroy ! 
Oh ! 'tis alone in such wild commotion. 
We view the full majesty of the ocean- 
Each wave in its foaming career hurl'd on 
By another, as huge, and as quickly gone ; 
Howling like famish'd wolves for their prey. 
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And, with their white, chum'd, glittering spray, 
Dazzling the eyes which behold them, more 
Even than they daunt the heart with their roar; 
Towering above the loftiest mast, 
As though they dared heaven's fiercest blast, 
And wreaking on the frail bark's head 
Their fury when discomfited ! 

The batter'd ship lay as a wreck, 
And Despair was king of her crowded deck : 
For even the hope in prayer had fied. 
And the billows dash'd over each bended head. 
As yet no victim was snatch'd away ; 
But the waters will have their destin'd prey : 
And they came o'er the vessel more quick and vast. 
And each plunge she gave was more deep than the last ; 
And the best hearts there it might well appal. 
As she dash'd into each wide interval. 
Brief were the orisons then given, 
But none ,sincerer e'er reached heaven ; 
Nor ever were purer sent above. 
Than that fair-cheek'd girl put up for her love : 
It was not for herself her innocent tongue 
Pray'd, but for him to whose breast she clung. 
Trusting to share his unquiet grave. 
If the God she bowed to refused to save. 
Like a cloud-touching mountain a wave came on, 
It broke o'er the ship and was speedily gone — 
And whom bore it with it? — View that girl's face — 
Her lover has sunk in its dark embrace ! 
The prayer she pray'd, the grasp she gave him^ — 
Could not that fond prayer, that wild grasp save him ? 
Thrice call'd she upon him — but his dear voice 
May never again her heart rejoice ; 
And she felt where he stood, and hop'd to die — 
But there was for her more misery : 
She died not — each fast-following wave 
Pass'd her — unbome to her lover's wide grave — 
While the roughest heart round her writh'd to see 
Her mute— fixed — bitter agony ! 
Not all were pass'd so : — Hark ! that scream, 

Which now the roar of the tempest smothers — 
Or did it to the ear but seem 
' To be — ah ! no, it was — the mother's ! 
With one weak white arm she had hugg'd the mast, 
With the other her child, as each billow pass'd ; 
And close to her bosom it trembling crept, 
And nestled, and hid its young face, and wept ; 
And its small fingers clasp'd her neck and hair. 
As like a young dove it lay moaning there — 
Guiltless, but doom'd — Oh ! heaven that wave ! 
Her fragile form cannot hope to brave 
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Its strength : like the hand of God it moves — 
And the arm of flesh all too feeble proves ! 
Dash'd on the whelm*d deck the mpther lay ; 
And her helpless infant was hurried away ; 
It uttered one shrill cry of pain and fear, 
And that last sound came to its parent's ear 
She echoed it back with a wilder cry, 
And the next flash gleamed on a maniac's eye. 



THE INCHCAPE BELL. 

SOUttJffi- 

No stir in the air, np swell on the sea, 
The ship was still as she might be : 
The sails from heaven receiv'd no motion. 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

With neither sign nor sound of shock, 
The waves flow'd o'er the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The pious abbot of Aberbrothock 
Had plac'd that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung. 
And louder and louder its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the tempest swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And bless'd the abbot of Aberbrothock. 

The float of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker spot on the ocean green. 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd the deck» 
And he fix'd his eye on the darker speck. 

His eye was on the bell and float ;' 
Quoth he — " My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock — 
I'll plague the priest of Aberbrothock I " 

The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go : 
Sir Ralph leant over from the boat, 
And cut the warning bell from the float. 

Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound. 
The bubbles rose, and burst around : 
Quoth he — " The next who comes to the rock 
Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothock ! " 
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